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BERNARD A. ECKHART 


(Subject of Illustration.) 


EN Mr. Hoover, a year ago, set 

about to organize the milling indus- 
try on a basis of regulation under the 
Food Administration, he very wisely de- 
cided that the best way in which to secure 
the co-operation of the trade was to give 
it a certain amount of autonomy and call 
to his assistance and counsel some of the 
leading millers of the country. 

Among those thus selected was Bernard 
A. Eckhart, of Chicago, one of the organ- 
izers and the first president of the Millers’ 
National Federation; a man both highly 
respected and well known in the industry, 
whose judgment in affairs connected with 
milling has for years been depended upon 
in all councils of the trade when impor- 
tant questions arose requiring the: wisest 
decisions as to policy and procedure. 

Mr. Eckhart willingly disregarded his 
immensely important individual engage- 
ments to respond to this call for national 
service, and during the formative period 
of Food Administration organization he 
attended all the meetings in Washington 
in which the programme was determined 
upon. Subsequently he became the chair- 
man of Division No. 4, Milling Division, 
United States Food Administration, and 
since then has devoted himself with the 
utmost fidelity and success to the arduous 
duties of this position, serving, of course, 
entirely without compensation. Mr. Eck- 
hart’s department has been conducted 
with great efficiency, and in all the in- 
numerable conferences of the Milling 
Division which it has been necessary to 
hold during this year of stress and strain 
he has participated and contributed of his 
advice and experience, his judgment being 
exceptionally sound and his counsel al- 
ways practical. 

Mr. Eckhart was born in 
France, in 1852, and while an infant he 
arrived with his parents in this country. 
He was educated in Milwaukee, and 
graduated from a college of that city in 
1868. Six years later he married Katie 
L. Johnston, of Cincinnati. He was the 
Chicago representative of the Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., of Milwaukee, from 1870 to 1874. 
He founded the milling firm of Eckhart 
& Swan, which later became a corpora- 
tion of which he was the president, and 
finally the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., of 
which he is now president. 

While Mr. Eckhart is, first of all, a 
highly successful miller, his experience in 
other directions has been marked and ex- 
He is known as one of Chi- 


Alsace, 


ceptional. 
cago’s foremost citizens, being a director 
in no less than five of its important banks 
and trust companies. He was a member 
of the Illinois State Senate from 1887 to 
1889, a member of the board of trustees 
of the Sanitary District of Chicago for 
nine years, serving as its president for 
four of these. From 1905 to 1908 he was 
president of the West Chicago Board of 
Park Commissioners; he was a delegate 
to and chairman of the committee on rules, 
procedure and plans of the Chicago Char- 
ter Convention. He assisted in organizing 
and was an officer of the First Regiment 
of the Illinois National Guard, and an 
aide-de-camp with the rank of colonel on 
the staff of Governer Deneen from 1906 
to 1913. He was a director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade from 1888 to 1891, 
president of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion from 1902 until 1904, president of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in 
1903, vice-president of the Council of 
Commerce in 1908, United States delegate 
to the International Congress of Educa- 
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tion in Vienna in 1910; he is a trustee of 
the Lewis Institute of Technology and, 
from 1907 to 1913, served as a member of 
the Illinois State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. 

From the foregoing, which embodies not 
all of Mr. Eckhart’s multifarious activi- 
ties, it will be seen that he has served in 
many positions with great distinction, but 
so great is his capacity that, during all 
these various and important undertakings, 
he has always been able to give his 
personal attention to his large milling 
business, which has never suffered from 
the demands of his outside interests. 

Personally Mr. Eckhart, as his picture 
suggests, carries the impression of great 
mental and physical vigor and alertness. 
He is possessed of much tact, yet when 
the occasion demands downright decision 
and outspoken frankness, he never fails 








The recent launching of the collier Tuckahoe by the New York 
Just 27 days, 2 hours, and 43 minutes after the work of laying the keel commenced, the Tuckahoe slid into the 
S upper works. 


construction. 
water. 


A new record is expected, also, in the construction of the vessel’ 


to make himself emphatically understood. 
His integrity is unimpeachable, and in his 
long and honorable career he has always 
shown himself fully equal to all demands 
upon him and a_broad-minded, clear- 
thinking and most useful contributor to 
the welfare of his fellows, both in and 
out of the industry of which he is one of 
the foremost members. 





No New Bakers’ Licenses 

Wasninorton, D. C., June 15.—Until the 
end of the present critical shortage of 
wheat flour, federal food administrators 
will discourage the opening of new com- 
mercial bakeries, the Food Administra- 
tion has announced. Those intending to 
enter the business of baking bread and 
rolls are requested not to apply for 
licenses until after Aug. 1. 


Under the wheat distribution rules, 





RECORD IN SHIPBUILDING 
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bakers of products other than bread and 
rolls who were not in business in 1917 
are not permitted to purchase or use an; 
wheat flour in the manufacture of such 
products until after Aug.1. Such bakers 
should not. apply for licensés until afte; 
that date. 

A’ baker who desires to surrender his 
license must satisfy his local food admin- 
istrator that he is no longer in business, 
and turn over his license to him. When 
selling his business, a baker is not per 
mitted to transfer his license. The licens. 
of the seller must be surrendered to th 
food administrator, and the purchase: 
must apply for a new license. This will 
be granted only in case the seller is con- 
ducting his business in accordance with 
the regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion, and the sale is found to be a legiti 
mate transfer. Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 
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Shipbuilding Co. set a world’s record for speedy ship 


Miss Helen Hurley, daughter of 


Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, christened the ship, and Director-General of Ship Construction Charles M. Schwab, 


Chairman Hurley, and Vice- 


resident Piez, of the Ship Corporation, were present at the launching. 
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“A feller drivin’ through here from over to Little Rock,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“reckoned that no matter how big a wheat crop we got 
ore’ n likely have to go on eatin’ jim- crow bread 
jth substitutes into it. Now, there ain't nobody 
— stronger for the guv' ment than I am, 
a but I allow that ef there’s about 
it, a billion bushel harvest and 

3 country gets full of wheat 


WP suv *ment an’ Me Hoover to 
keep their popularity with a 
an like Mis’ F etchit ef it tells a3 











A PROPAGANDA OF CRACK-POTS 

It is unfortunate that the Food Admin- 
istration is not in position publicly to 
repudiate the scores of more or less self- 
appointed aides and exponents who are 
taking advantage of the food-saving cam- 
paign to further their own strange and 
peculiar dietetic ideas. Not only does this 
propaganda of the crack-pots endanger 
the sound and wholesome dietary of many 
people, but it constitutes a real danger to 
the continuing success of the Administra- 
tion’s food economy plans. 

There is, of course, the widest possible 
difference between the temporary use of 
certain substitute foods and unrestricted 
license in the indorsement of those foods 
as superior to the staple commodities in 
place of which they are temporarily ac- 
ceptable, Yet this latter is the very thing 
that is being done by all manner of people 
with hobbies, some of them doubtless well- 
intentioned, but many others clearly guid- 
ed by self-interest. 

This is particularly the case in connec- 
tion with standard white flour. The neces- 
sity for restricting consumption of flour 
and making the best of other grain prod- 
ucts in its stead was and is a very real one, 
and as such has received from the begin- 
ning the-sincere indorsement and support 
of flour millers. Confident in thé ability 
of white flour to surrender for a time, and 
without permanent loss, its position as the 
most essential of all foods, millers have 
unreservedly aided the cause of substitu- 
tion in every possible way. Not only have 
they accepted without demur the neces- 
Sary restrictions upon flour consumption 
and the regulations providing for the salé 
and use of substitutes, but they have free- 
ly and generously aided in the cause 
through wide publicity of the real food 
merits of the better substitute grains. 

They have, furthermore and in hun- 
dreds of instances, converted their milling 
plants for the grinding of substitutes, the 
conversion in a majority of cases being 
dictated not so much by desire to profit 
from auxiliary milling operations as to 
provide supplies of products which could 
be used instead of wheat flour. In connec- 
tion with a hurry-up system of corn mill- 
ing, many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been lost to millers through their 
willingness to undertake their share in 
providing meal and flour to meet the 
urgent demand. 

Barley and its products have offered 
ven greater difficulties, greater hazards 


and heavier losses than corn; and today 
the supply of barley flour much exceeds 
the immediate demand, largely because of 
the voluntary activity of flour millers in 
turning their plants over to grinding this 
grain in order to provide substitutes for 
wheat flour. Barley, meantime, like corn, 
has declined heavily in price, and many 
flour millers have been called upon to ab- 
sorb substantial losses through their eager- 
ness to assist in providing barley flour 
substitute. 

In connection with their positive activi- 
ties, millers have uncomplainingly sur- 
rendered their long-established trade con- 
nections, disorganized their selling forces 
and accepted thousands of dollars’ loss in 
their brand values through changes in 
milling methods and altered systems and 
districts of distribution. 

All of this is by no means recited in 
argument that the action of the milling in- 
dustry is especially praiseworthy. It has 
done nothing more than its plain duty in 
the national need, and in whole-hearted 
sympathy and support of the Food Ad- 
ministration; and whatever credit it is 
entitled to is on the score that it has done 
what it has done, cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly. 

It does feel, onus that having not 
only accepted but actively aided in the 
campaign against wheat flour consump- 
tion, it is entitled to certain protection 
against the campaign of blackguarding 
flour which has gained currency in the 
mistaken idea that it is fair aid to the 
cause of flour economy. 

Flour haS stood a tremendous number 
of hard knocks, and can and very likely 
will be called upon to stand many more. 
That its food position is sound almost 
beyond attack is best proved by the fact 
that it, above everything else, has had to 
be saved in the world’s great need. It has 
no wail to make, but its manufacturers do, 
and of a right must, insist that there is a 
vast difference between temporarily set- 
ting it aside as the country’s staple bread 
food and taking unrestricted license to 
defame it at every turn, either in the 
interest of some hen-brained theory or in 
the selfish cause of other cereal food prod- 
ucts. The Food Administration can count 
to the end upon the loyalty of millers in 
the wheat-saving campaign, but both in 
fairness to this industry and the public 
interest, it should give both barrels to the 
anti-flour propaganda of the crack-pots. 


THE SOUL OF MILLING 

According to the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on flour-milling, the 
rate of profit on investment in flour mills 
from 1912 to 1917, a period of half a 
decade, ranged from 9.4 per cent in 1912- 
13 to 31.8 per cent in 1916-17, an average 
of a trifle more than 17 per cent for the 
five years. The commission arrived at the 
average investment by deducting “all out- 
side investments where shown, and also 
good-will, trade-marks, brands, etc., but 
including the value of rented plants.” 

This revision of investment is signifi- 
cant as showing the trend of governmental 
agencies, such as commissions, special 
committees and bureau officials, toward 
establishing dogmatic standards of capi- 
talization which propose to ignore, as im- 
material or even fanciful, items in the 
capital account which, to the practical 
man of business, are of far more .real im- 
portance than the things which are recog- 
nized by these agencies of investigation 
as constituting a legitimate investment on 
which a return should be expected and 
ought to be allowed. . 

In this particular instance, the revision 
which excluded such items was probably 
necessary in order to arrive at a basis 
for comparative figures, for the capitali- 
zation of flour mills variés greatly, being, 
one might almost say, a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, except in one important fact, 
which might well have been mentioned, 
but was ignored: to-wit, that, compara- 
tively, the American milling industry is 
greatly under-capitalized. 

In general, however, the tendency rigid- 
ly to exclude, as having no real pecuniary 
value, such items as “good-will, trade- 
marks, brands, etc.,” and, eliminating 
these, to establish an arbitrary basis of 
capitalization satisfactory to official in- 
vestigators, is peculiar to this country, 
and obtains nowhere else. In all civilized 
nations, other than this, the value of good- 
will and trade-marks is taken into con- 
sideration and duly established as a prop- 
er item of capitalization. Its elimination 
is especially disadvantageous to the mill- 
ing industry, since it not only reduces the 
basis of capitalization, already compara- 
tively very low, but the successful milling 
of flour depends very largely upon the 
reputation of the brand and the value of 
the individual trade-mark and good-will. 

This is not to be wondered at, because 
millions of dollars have been expended in 
advertising certain flour brands, and 
many years of intelligent effort have been 
devoted to making the product sold under 
them equal or superior to the quality thus 
represented. The method of computing 
investment which ignores these factors 
establishes, or attempts to establish, a 
most unsound and dangerous business 
principle, which, if maintained, would 
undermine and ultimately destroy many 
American industries in which competition 
exists and individuality of attainment is 
still possible. 

Ruthlessly ignoring values which, be- 
cause it cannot easily compute, it careless- 
ly throws aside as “intangible” and there- 
fore worthless, and reducing individualism 
to one common denominator, this false 
principle, in effect, declares: “You may 
put your money in brick and stone and 
mortar, in real estate, in machinery, in 
office furniture and open accounts, and 
call it investment, and we are prepared to 
recognize it as such, but the thing you 
produce in the structure you have built 
and by the machinery you use is of no 
more value than that of any other product 
made in a similar factory. The years you 
and your predecessors have worked to 
establish an honorable reputation for fair 
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dealing, the care and skill you and those 
who preceded you have shown in pro- 
ducing your brand and keeping -up its 
standard, the money you have spent in 
advertising its quality far and wide, and 
your good repute at home and abroad, 
created and built up by a long course of 
scrupulous straightforwardness, all these 
may be pleasant and interesting tradi- 
tions, but you cannot properly capitalize 
them and count them as part of your in- 
vestment.” 

This method of accounting puts a pre- 
mium upon indifference and carelessness 
in business; it elevates the transient op- 
portunist to the dignity of his old-estab- 
lished and ‘highly regarded competitor, 
and it discounts the truest and best assets 
which it is possible for any man to accu- 
mulate during a lifetime of earnest and 
honest effort, the fruits of long-continued, 
consistent fair dealing and integrity. In 
no other country on earth would such dis- 
crimination against high-minded business 
methods be tolerated, yet in the United 
States it is found, in the new dispensation 
of strict accounting to the government for 
profits earned, that this most unsound and 
dangerous principle is being accepted as 
final and conclusive. 

What these agencies of investigation are 
actually doing is to capitalize the shadow 
of a business while dismissing its sub- 
stance as immaterial and valueless. This 
applies to all businesses. Take it, for in- 
stance, in.that of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Unquestionably the money its pub- 
lishers have invested in the husk of the 
enterprise, its plant, type, presses, ma- 
chinery and office equipment, would be 
accepted as capital investment. Inclusion 
of an item of good-will would doubtless 
not be permitted; nevertheless, any prac- 
tical publisher who desired to purchase 
the property would willingly pay at least 
five times the value of the so-called 
“tangible” assets merely for the privilege 
of using the name of the publication and 
sending a periodical out to its list of sub- 
scribers as its successor. 

In other words, if he could buy the right 
to publish The Northwestern Miller, he 
would have but little use for the ma- 
chinery by which it was produced, for the 
reason that, while he could probably 
duplicate the plant and machinery in six 
months, it would take him nearly fifty 
years to create another Northwestern 
Miller by means of it. The good-will is 
the soul of a business, its visible assets but 
the body which it inhabits. The body is 
tangible, the soul intangible; the former 
without the latter is but junk. Because 
the soul that animates the body cannot be 
seen and measured accurately and pre- 
cisely by the uninformed and unenlight- 
ened mind of the official investigator, is it 
therefore to be considered worthless, or 
should not its possessor be permitted to 
place upon it a fair and reasonable valua- 
tion, justly and properly considering it 
an asset? 

The soul of the milling business is the 
repute of its brands and the good-will 
of its owner. Some mills, it is true, have 
shriveled souls, made so through years of 
petty dealings, of shabby meannesses and 
illiberal, unfair dealings with customers. 
These are few. Other mills have souls 
that have been cultivated and well ncur- 
ished for generations, and in some the 
soul is far greater than the body; it shines 
out like a beacon light, and all who come 
within its radiance are benefited by its 
influence. 

To abandon the metaphorical and de- 
scend to prosaic facts, there are hundreds, 
yes thousands, of flour mills in the United 
States, wherein the value of the brands 
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and the good-will of the concern are worth 
many times the cost of the plant in which 
the flour is produced, the real estate on 
which it stands and the machinery with 
which it is filled. All these material evi- 
dences could be destroyed, and out of 
their ashes would spring, indestructible, 
this ix, without which the “tangible” 
assets would only be worth what they 
would bring as real estate, buildings and 
second-hand machinery. 

Many mills have capitalized the value 
of brands and good-will, and purchasers 
thus inheriting it have continued to add 
to it by wise and straightforward dealing, 
by skill and industry and consistent effort. 
Others, less wise perhaps, have not sought 
thus to place a money value on their most 
precious possession. The official investi- 
gator, without practical experience in the 
industry, comes along and use, owing 
to the character of his business, the miller 
does not have invested in it a sum equal 
to his needs at all times, finding it better 
and more economical to hire capital frem 
his barikers to finance his seasonal ra 
chases of wheat and the marketing of his 
flour, the investigator sagely pronounces 
miliing to be a simple and easy business, 
and, by excluding from investment items 
of “good-will, trade-marks, brands, etc.,” 
finds the profit on the “investment” ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory, even in years, such 
as 1912-13, known to millers themselves as 
exceedingly unprofitable, and, as a fact, 
known to students and careful observers 
of the industry as years in which the mill- 
ing industry made practically no progress. 

e tendency of these agencies to make 
a sepipeiosn Woe and endeavor to fit all 
millers to it is a dangerous and mis- 
chievous one. Take, for instance, a coun- 
try miller whose capital is but fifty thou- 
sand dollars, representing only the cost 
of his plant and a small working balance. 
In the course of a year he will do a busi- 
ness perhaps of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and at times he will owe his banker 
comparatively large sums, his credit being 
sc a (not based on the value of his 
plant but on his reputation, good-will 
and trade-marks—that “soul” of the busi- 
ness spoken of in the foregoing). He 
performs a most valuable function in his 
community, encourages the raising of 
wheat, gives the farmer a and con- 
venient market, and is able to compete 
successfully with the larger mills that 
invade his territory. 

The profit o1 milling investment in 
1912-13, as ascertained by the Federal 
Trade Commission, was 9.4 per cent. This 
miller would therefore have secured the 
princely sum of $4,700 for his year’s work. 
Will any one but a theorist contend that 
this would be an wry ny reward for his 
services? In return for a salary such as 
the same miller could readily secure as a 
flour salesman, would it have been worth 
his while to operate his mill, assume re- 
sponsibility for financial transactions in- 
volving many times its value, take the risk 
and perform the labor incident to his 
task? Assuredly not. 

If American industry is to thrive, and 
it is especially desirable in these times 
that millers should prosper, not only to 
pay taxes, subscribe to Liberty bonds and 
gre liberally to the Red Cross, the 

-M.C.A. and numerous other good ob- 
jects, buf in order that the flour vitally 
necessary at home and abroad be pro- 
duced, it should be given a fair and just 
profit. Not only must the body of a busi- 
ness be fed, but its soul must be given a 
chance to grow and expand; otherwise, it 
will surely perish. 








Ship Programme for 1920 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 15.—Chair- 
man Hurley, of the Shipping Board, has 
officially announced that the ultimate 
of construction under the shipbuilding 
programme now planned will be close to 
13,518,000 tons annually. year we 
hope to build at least 3,000,000 tons,” said 
Mr. Hurley, “which is more than three 
times the output of last year.” 

It is expected that the 13,000,000 figure 
will be realized in the year 1920, when all 
the yards now under construction are 
completed and producing. 

Evidence of Great Britain’s interest in 
the rapidly expanding shipbuilding pro- 
gramme in the United States was given 
this week in the announcement that the 
British ministry of shipping had author- 
ized the construction of 12 new yards, 
each to have eight or nine ways ca) of 
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be located in Wales, it is stated, 
removed from the congestion of the Clyde. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


caring a 15,000-ton vessel. The new 
yards will 





WIN IN MINIMUM CASE 


Railways Ordered to Equalize Carload Mini- 
ma—Victory for Millers—Of No Practical 
Effect Under Present Control 
of Car Loadings 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 15.—Decision 
was announced early this week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
case brought in October, 1915, by the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club against the 
Santa Fe and other railroads, alleging 
discrimination in the adjustment of the 
minimum carload weight of shipments of 
mill products, as compared with the mini- 
ma existing at that time on intrastate 
shipments of the same commodity. — 

commission reaffirmed its opinion, 
expressed previously in its decision of the 
Western Rate Advance Case, that the car- 
riers had justified a minimum weight of 
40,000 Ibs on grain products, but recog- 
nizing the soundness of the complainant’s 
position that the maintenance of lower 
minima on intrastate shipments within the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Iowa and Missouri, while 
the minimum on interstate shipments be- 
tween these states or from these states to 
other territory remained at 40,000 lbs, was 
unduly preferential to intrastate commerce 
and to the competitors of mills repre- 
sented in the complaint, it orders the de- 
fendant carriers to “remove, on or before 
Sept. 1, 1918, and thereafter to abstain 
from such undue “prejudice,” such order 
to remain in force for a period of two 
years from its effective date. 

While the decision may be considered 
an almost complete victory for the com- 
plaining millers, it is at this time a tech- 
nical one, since all shipments of mill 

roducts are now being loaded to 60,000 

or the capacity of the car, in accord- 
ance with instructions issued by the Food 
Administration. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the carriers must file new tariffs 
establishing 40,000 lb minima on intrastate 
shipments of mill products in all states 
where lower minima now prevail, such 
tariffs to become effective whenever, with- 
in the two-year period beyond Sept. 1, 
1918, the jurisdiction of the Food Admin- 
istration might cease. 

A summary of the conclusions reached 
by the commission follows: 

1. Finding in Western Rate -Advance 
Case, 25 I. C. C., 497, that carriers had 
justified a minimum weight of 40,000 Ibs 
on grain products, affirmed on rehearing. 

2. The maintenance of a higher inter- 
state minimum on flour in carloads be- 
tween points in the states of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Iowa than the minima contem- 
poraneously maintained and applied to 
the intrastate transportation of flour in 
carloads within those states found unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and to inter- 
state commerce, and unduly preferential 
of their competitors and of intrastate 
commerce. 

3. Minimum of 40,000 Ibs on flour in 
carloads from the Missouri River and 
points in the state of Kansas to destina- 
tions in apart 5 Valley territory 
found unduly prejudicial to complainants 
and unduly preferential of their competi- 
tors located at points in the state of LIli- 
nois, from which a minimum of 30,000 Ibs 
applies to the same destinations. 

4. The 40,000-lb carload minimum on 
flour from the Missouri River and points 
in the states of Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Iowa and Missouri to destinations 
in southeastern and Carolina territories 
not found to be unduly prejudicial. 

None of the state commissions inter- 
vened or was represented at the first 
hearing of the case, in December, 1915, 
but owing to the interest these commis- 
sions must necessarily have in a case in- 
volving the intrastate minima, the inter- 
state body invited them to intervene and 
present evidence if the case should be 
reopened. Several state commissions ex- 
pressed a desire to be heard. 

The case was reopened in December, 
1916, and in connection with the reopened 
Western Rate Advance Case, was set for 
further hearing on Jan. 4, 1917. This 
hearing was continued upon motion of the 
various state commissions, with the under- 
standing that the carriers would promptly 
file or refile applications for permission 





to increase the ifiterstate minima in the 
several states represented, that the state 
commissions would accord immediate 
hearings and ammounce decisions thereon, 
and that the records so made be filed as a 
part of the record in this case. 

Further hearing was held on Oct. 29, 
1917, the state commissions of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma filing rec- 
ords made before them, together with 
their decisions thereon. As a result of 
these state hearings the intrastate minima 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma were increased 
from 24,000 Ibs to 30,000 Ibs; Texas, from 
28,000 to 30,000; Nebraska, 24,000 to 28,- 
000; Minnesota, 26,000 to 28,000; Illinois 
and Wisconsin, 30,000 to 40,000 Ibs. No 
increase was reign sy > in the 24,000-Ib 
minima prevailing in Kansas and Iowa. 

The advance submitted by the various 
state commissions dealt principally with 
the reasons why the imum carload 
weight on flour should be kept as low as 
consistent with yay saree economy, 
rather than with the feature of discrimi- 
nation. The report accompanying the de- 
cision cites numerous instances tending to 
show the commercial desirabili of 
maintaining intrastate minima well below 
4,000 lbs, but the Interstate Commission 
calls attention to the obvious fact that to 
attempt to fit the interstate minimum to 
the various intrastate minima would re- 
sult in state regulation of interstate 
commerce. 

(Continued on page 947.) 





Advance in Freight Rates 

The following bulletin (No. 177) has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration: 

Upon the announcement of a 25 per 
cent advance in freight rates, the Federa- 
tion committee on transportation, through 
E. S. Wagner, chairman, at once submit- 
ted to the Director General of Railroads 
the necessity for maintaining the present 


inter-market relations. He tendered the — 


services of the Federation committee on 
transportation with a view to assisting in 
securing such adjustments as would in- 
sure the maintenance of the present inter- 
market relations. 

Mr. Wagner is now in receipt of a letter 
from the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, advising that the rates must 
into effect on the dates specified, and in 
accordance with the order it is pointed 
out that certain adjustments will there- 
after necessarily be made, and suggestions 
or complaints looking to that end will 
receive careful attention. Shippers are 
requested to make suggestions as to main- 
tenance of established differentials or re- 
adjustments through the freight traffic 
officers of the railroads serving them. If, 
however, shippers feel after presenting 
such matters to their home roads that they 
want their views given further considera- 
tion, the freight committee for the terri- 
tory or district involved will be glad to 
hear and consider such propebala and 
su tions. ; 

egional directors and committees 
which will deal in their respective terri- 
tories with all questions of freight rates 
arising under eral Order No. 28 are 
as fo : Eastern Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, B. Campbell, chairman, 143 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City, for Official 


tee, 
Walton Buildi Atlanta, Ga., for South- 
ern Classification territory; Western 
Freight Traffic Committee, A. C. Johnson, 
chairman, Transportation Building, Chi- 
om Western Classification A 

following district freight tr 
committees have also been appointed: 

New E d, H. L. Kentfield, chair- 
man, South Station, Boston; Trunk Line, 
H. C. Burnett, chairman, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, and E. B. ran 
chairman, Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia; Central Di © 5 Pg cl 
man, yg ony g; cago, 
and J. C. Venning, chairman, 804 Penn- 

lvania Station, Pittsburgh, Pa; Chicago, 

. P. Eyman, chairman, Transportation 
Building, Chicago; St. Louis, J. L. West, 
chairman, Century Building, St. Louis; 
St. Paul, H. M. Pearce, chairman; Kansas 
City, D. R. Lincoln, chairman; ‘ 
F. W. Robinson, chairman; San Francisco, 
W. G. Barnwell, chairman. 

The Federation committee on transpor- 
tation requests that each miller make a 
careful study of his own problem, and if 
adjustments are necessary, take it up with 
the proper authorities as indicated. 


. mand 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 





The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling cénters for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 16 June 17 

‘ June 15 Jume8 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....257,860 228,095 279,800 300,960 
Duluth-Superior 16,685 15,830 25,785 12,045 








Milwaukee ..... 6,500 9,200 6,000 13,000 

Totals ....... 281,045 248,125 310,585 326,005 
Outside milis*..100,765 ...... 126,975 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.381,810 ...... 436,560 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 1,900 4,900 23,600 29,170 
St. Louist ..... 10,000 16,900 36,000 44,500 
BORN 5 sccvack $5,185 63,600 128,250 100,500 
Rochester ..... 4,000 8,600 10,000 13,400 
Chicago ....... 16,500 14,500 21,260 20,750 
Kansas City.... 11,900 8,500 49,600 58,600 
Kansas Cityt... 46,730 63,330 100,695 169,620 
SOME. cio. bane 11,100 6,200 20,600 24,900 
Toledof ....... 13,120 20,800 $3,146 46,780 
Nashville** .... $4,190 338,280 68,610 72,195 
Portland, Oreg.. 11,055 14,790 10,616 ...... 
Seattle ........ 26,825 25,120 15,160 9,835 
Tacoma ....... 5,300 8,665 26,435 11,075 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as repo: to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 16 June 17 
June 15 Junes’ 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ....... 50 43 64 62 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 44 71 34 
Outside milis* .... 34 42 43 58 
Average spring... 44 43 50 60 
Milwaukee 4 70 42 53 
St. Louis .... 10 47 71 
St. Louist ........ 22 46 74 
Buffalo ...... eee 38 77 60 
Rochester 17 50 66 
GOOMED Se ccicaece 53 75 2 
Kansas City 10 68 82 
Kansas Cityt 17 36 66 
res 13 43 52 
Toledof .......... 26 34 51 
Nashville** ....... 21 19 45 62 
Portiand, Oregon.. 29 36 32 .. 
ee, OL eee 57 63 37 24 
Tacoma .......... 9 15 46 19 
|. SS Ree 28 $1 50 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 44 43 50 60 
Other states ...... 25 29 48 59 


Flour output for week ending June 15 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending June 8. 

*Minhesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Market Quiet—Trade Awaiting New 
Wheat and Milling Rules—Receipts 
Light—Millfeed Nominal 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subjett to cénfirniation.) 
Curcaco, Itt., June 18.—While there is 
some inquiry for flour, at the same time 





trade seems to be awai developments 
as to new rules on the wheat crop 
and how milling will be conducted. Less 


flour is coming from the Northwest as 
mills continue to grind out their allot- 
ments. This is also true of certain locali- 
ties in the Southwest. A very limited 
number of offerings of new wheat flour 
from Oklahoma have been received, with 
shipment on or before July 1. Patents 
of these grades are quoted at nominally 
$10.10@10.25 in 98-Ib cotton, Chicago. 
C. H. Cuaten. 


Puiapetputra, Pa. June 18.—Flour 
steady, with demand absorbing the limited 
offerings. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cotton sacks: winter 
wheat 100 cent, $11@11.50; Kansas 
100 per cent, $11,15@11.60; spring wheat 
100 per cent, $10.65@10.90. Substitutes 

plentiful and weak, with de- 
iow. Rye flour quiet, but steady 
at $10@11.50 bbl in sacks. 

SAMUEL 





S. Danis. 


Bostox, Mass., June 18.—No offerings 
of 100 per cent patents. Rye flour, barley 
flour, white-corn flour and corn meal arc 
in better demand, although no activity |s 
reported. Millfeed dull and_ nominal, 
with only occasional offerings. No wheat 


feed offered. 
Lovuts W. DePass. 





The corn crop of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, South Africa, is much 
below the average, due to too much rain 
and the ravages of insects. 
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June 19, 1918 
GRAIN EXCHANGE MEETING 


Methods fer Handling the Large Crops Con- 
sidered at Council’s Mid-Summer 
Gathering in Chicago 
CxIcaco, June etgee ag* > 
adopted for handling o rge 
oa crops, transportation facilities, ele- 
vator the 60-day sto and 


char 
future ee were discussed at mid- 





summer ™ of the Council of Grain 
Exchanges, at Hotel La Salle, here today. 
A luncheon, at 1:30, was participated in 
by members of the grain trade in general. 

There were 21 members, ernie 
the 16 exchanges, present in counc 
meeting. - 

J. Ralph Pickell, secretary, reported a 
balance of $803.47 in the treasury, in ad- 
dition to the $1,607 litigation fund. 

J. H. MacMillan, president, said in his 
opening address that “the supply and de- 
mand situation no longer governs values— 
it is largely transportation.” “The ques- 
tion,” he contin “is how we can be of 
the greatest benefit to the government, as 
the supply of grain and its movement is 
most vital to it and our allies. The in- 
terest of the exchanges centers about the 
moving of the crops from farm to con- 
sumer, furnishing buyers and a common 
market, ep ~ la elevators, and the 
making of prices. e 

“Grains are handled with a smaller 
percentage of profit than is yielded by 
any other business in the world. The 
grain exchanges perform a useful func- 
tion, but it could well be increased. There 
should be more unity of action in their 
methods, and a general harmonizing 
process.” 

Mr. MacMillan suggested the establish- 
ment of an office in Washington to work 
with the Food Administration. Traffic 
conditions, he said, could be handled more 
advantageously. He proposed that pref- 
erence rates = quotations should be given 
exchanges, Abuses of the trade could be 
taken up and stopped, if the council’s 
authority were strengthened. Statistics 
now compiled the various exchanges 
could be nem by the council and the 
expense of such work reduced; and by 
working with the Grain Dealers’ National 
Associate a great deal of benefit would 
result. 

Tribute was paid by Mr. MacMillan to 
the four months’ campaign in Washington 
by C. B. Pierce, of aca» who brought 
about resumption of trading in corn. 

The council heard reports from mem- 
bers of the advisory committee who at- 
tended the recent meeting with Julius H. 
Barnes and other members of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, in 
New York. These delegates are to report 
back at another conference in New York, 
June 24, 

This meeting is expected to be the final 
one on the ‘omen of what the grain 
trade is to do, and how it is to be com- 


pensated for han the season’s big 
crops. W. N. t, of Chicago, 
Frank I, King, of Toledo, had work 
in charge. : 


In the general discussion of the wheat 
trade and its prospects it was brought out 
that while exports the past season were 
largely of flour, they were likely to be 
different this season, The ic flour 
price at New York is ex to be the 
governing factor for differentials. The 
latter are to come up’ for settlement~June 
20, and are to be reported to the meeting 
June 24, Trans’ difficulties were 
considered at some length. 

George A. Wells, of the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association, e of the 60-day 
storage com ion for country elevator 
Operators. He insisted on more careful 
consideration of the handling of oats. 

_ Keen interest was shown in the sugges- 
tions made by President MacMillan for 
broadening the work of the council. 

It was Brought out in the general talk 
that the price to be the farmers for 
Wheat is elastic, and subject to freight 
differentials and buying margins. A re- 
vision of the grade differentials on wheat 
is to be made after the new crop begins to 
move in volume, and when its ty is 
apparent. 

President A. Stamford White, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, gave an elo- 
quent talk on the economic advantages-of 
future trading. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
were: Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
Charles England, John W. Snyder; Buf- 
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falo Corn Exchange, Du M. Irwin; 
Ma Board of Trade, H. N. Sager, 
W. H. Perrine; Duluth Board of Trade, 
M. L. Jenks, C. F. MacDonald; Kansas 
City Board of Trade, G. A. Moore; Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, R. L. Callahan; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, L. G. 
Bournique; Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, C. A. Magnuson; New York 
Produce Exchange, L. W. Forbell; Omaha 
Grain Exchange, E. P. Peck, J. A. Linder- 
holm; Peoria Board of Trade, Lawrence 
Murray; Portland Merchants’ Exchan 
J. L. Armstrong; St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change, A. J. Brunswig; St.- Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, N. L. Moffit, J. L. 
Messmore; 
Frank I. King. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Texas’ Great Flour Saving 
Wasurnoton, D. C., June 15.—Texas 
has saved 14,895,000 lbs of flour since 
April 15, the date on which the state vol- 
untarily went on a “no-wheat” basis. This 
quantity of flour, it is stated, would be 





Toledo Produce Exchange, © 


The foodstuffs which are now under the 
ban are as follows: goose- 
berries, currants, cucumbers, water- 
melons, artichokes, shallots, green peas, 
romaine, parsnips, salsify, pomegranates, 
quinces, nectarines, mangoes, egg plant, 
green peppers, brussels sprouts, aspara- 
gus, mushrooms, parsley, endive, " 
and turnips. With these exceptions, foods 
may be shipped into Canada, as at pres- 
ent, under a blanket license. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Change in Corn Rules 

The following circular has been issued 
by the Milling Division: 

The Law Division of the Food Admin- 
istration calls attention to the fact that 
the first and last four paragraphs of rule 
6 of the special rules and regulations de- 
scribing s fications for at grits, 
corn meal and corn flour, set forth in 
Series B—Supplement 32, issued May 22, 
should read as given below. This involves 
a change in the specifications for stand- 
ard meal and pearl meal bringing them 





BEEF EXPORTS: 


PORK EXPORTS: 


from it): 





RESULTS 


First Year of 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


(Preliminary work began May 19, 1917. 
Food Control Act passed Aug. 10, 1917.) 


WHEAT EXPORTS (since July 1): 


Estimated surplus fot export, 20,000,000 bushels. 
Actual shipments to June, 120,000,000 bushels. 


Ordinary rate, one to two million pounds monthly. 
Largest single month this year, 87,000,000 pounds. 


Ordinary rate, 50,000,000 pounds monthly. 
Largest month this year, 308,000,000 pounds. 


PRICE OF FLOUR (Minneapolis) : 


One year ago, $16.75 a barrel wholesale. 
Present price, $9.80 per barrel. 


PRICE MARGIN (between farmer’s wheat and flour made 
One year ago the difference was $5.68. 
Present date the difference is 64 cents. 


IN GENERAL: To the farmer going to market 27 per cent 
more than last summer; to the housewife buying in market 
13 per cent less than last summer. 


And the ALLIES HAVE BEEN SUSTAINED 








Bulletin recently sent out by the Northwestern Division of the 
United States Food Administration Milling Division 


adequate to feed the entire American 
army in France for one month, and suffi- 
cient to feed the Texas boys in the na- 
tional guard, the national army, the regu- 
lar army, the navy and marine corps, for 
one year. 

More than 65,225 bbls of flour have been 
turned over to the Food Administration 
by Texas mills. In addition, amounts 
purchased from merchants who had small 
surpluses have totaled more than 1,700,- 
000 Ibs. Ricwarp B. W arrovs. 





Canada Restricts Food Imports 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 15.—The 
Canadian government has issued an order- 
in-council prohibiting the importation 
from the United States of less essential 
and perishable foodstuffs. This action 
has not been taken because there is a sur- 
lus of food in Canada, but was necessi- 
Fated in order to re-establish Canada’s 

—trade balance. 
Under war conditions, Canadian im- 
from the United States have shown 
vy increases, far overbalancing her ex- 
ports to this country. So far, only highly 
perishable products are placed on the list 
of prohibited foodstuffs. The new order 
is effective only on goods aoe from 
the point of origin in the United States 
on or after June 16. 


more in accord with existing commercial 
practice. ’ 

Rule 6. Specifications for hominy, grits, 
corn meal and corn flour. On and after 
July 1, 1918, the licensee shall not quote, 
sell or label products of corn under the 
following designations unless the prod- 
ucts conform to the specifications indi- 
cated thereunder: . 

“Standard Meal. Shall be made from 
clean, sound corn with approximately 10 
per cent of feed removed and approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of cream meal or grits 
extracted, and if sold for export shall 
contain not more than 9 per cent mois- 
ture. 

“Pearl Meal. Shall be made from clean, 
sound corn with approximately 15 per 
cent of the bran and germ removed, and 
shall contain not more than 11 per cent 
moisture and $3 per cent fat by ether ex- 
traction. 

“Bolted Meal. Shall be made from 
clean, sound corn and with approximately 
5 per cent of bran and germ removed, and 
if sold for export s contain not more 
than 9 per cent moisture. 

“Old-fashioned or Water-Ground Meal. 
Shall be clean, sound corn ground to a 
‘soft’ meal, and if sold for export shall 
contain not more than 9 per cent mois- 
ture.” 
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WINTER WHEAT BEING CUT 


Ideal Conditions for Harvest in Southwest— 
Labor Supply Ample—High Tempera- 
tures Prevail 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 18.—(Special 
Telegram )—Absolutely ideal harvest con- 
ditions prevail over the entire Southwest. 
Wheat-cutting is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion in all of Oklahoma and in the 
southern district of Kansas, while | this 
week will find it under way in the early 
fields as far north as the central part of 
the state. Cloudy skies ané high tempera- 
ture insure progress of cutting at a maxi- 
mum rate. The labor supply is ample, 
and all conditions must be regarded as 
ideal, 

R. E, Srerurue. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., June 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—High temperatures the it 
three days, but cooler today, and very 
favorable for the wheat crop, which is 
being cut in nearly all sections of Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. Crop reports 
generally are excellent. 
Perer Deruien. 





Winter Wheat Crop by States 


The winter wheat crop of the United States, 
as officially estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





*1918 1917 1916 1915 

New York .... 17,526 8,385 8,400 11,875 
Pennsylvania... 23,730 24,482 26,125 24,605 
Maryland .... 10,603 11,476 10,400 10,272 
Virginia ...... 851 17,920 16,240 16,974 
North Carolina 13,319 9,766 9,135 9,810 
A 35,816 41,140 21,600 40,194 
Indiana ...... 60,809 33,392 19,440 45,680 
Illinois ....... 561,553 30,400 16.775 63,200 
Michigan ..... 8,416 15,210 13,280 20,448 
IOGWR scctccese 8,411 2,975 6,290 13,976 
Missouri ..... 49,999 27,540 16,675 34,108 
Nebraska 43,049 7,164 64,80 66,618 
Kansas ....... 97,114 45,670 97,560 106,938 
Kentucky .... 138,808 9,000 8,010 9,900 
Tennessee .... 10,321 4,830 7,885 9,030 
Texas. ........ 8,340 16,200 13,200 26,675 
Oklahoma .... 32,267 35,650 29,585 38,860 
Montana ..... 16,692 7,866 11,826 22,680 
Colorado ..... 9,672 7,728 7,400 9,360 
i ere 4,782 3,220 6,000 6,125 
Idaho ........ 8,213 6,680 8,256 11,310 
Washington .. 10,466 10,858 18,285 36,880 
Oregon ....... 12,811 8,400 13,340 16,200 
California .... 6,469 7,425 6,600 7,040 
Other states .. +++» 25,796 26,547 28,390 
Totals ..... 586,915 418,070 489,533 673,947 


*Based on condition June 1, 





RYE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Steps Taken at Chicago Meeting to Form 
National Association—Committee to See 
Feod Administration 


Cuicaco, I11., June 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—An important meeting of leading 
rye millers was held in Chicago today at 
the Congress ‘Hotel, for the purpose of 
perfecting plans for an association which 
will be of a national character. Owing to 
the existing dullness in the domestic 
trade, and the possibilities for the future 
for rye flour, the millers feel that their 
troubles should be brought before the 
Food Administration, and as a result it 
was decided to form the National Asso- 
ciation of Rye Millers. : 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of Guy Thomas, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, Frank H. Blodgett, of 
the Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
and Lee M. Powell, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., to meet in 
Washington early this coming week and 
do what it can in the way of submitting to 
the Food Administration the possibilities 
of an increased consumption of rye flour. 

While the organization is as yet in a 


preliminary stage, it is hoped that all 


millers of rye will become interested in 
this method of increasing the sale of their 
products. 

The temporary officers named were 
Frank H. Blodgett, president, and Lee M. 
Powell, secretary. 

Among those present other than the 
officers named were William Fulton, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis; P. A. 
Murphy, Century Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, and 
George Hubbard, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

It is hoped that the plans of the organi- 
zation will be so far advanced that within 
the next two or three weeks there will be 
held a meeting of rye millers from all 
sections of the country, either in Chicago 
or at some other central point. 

C. H. Cuarten. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 31,765 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending June 15) 255,860 bbls, 
against 279,800 in 1917, 300,960 in 1916, 
and $20,785 in 1915. Today, 20 mills are 
in operation. 

* 

Minneapolis mills are oversold on 
wheat flour, and have practically with- 
drawn from the market. They will not 
name prices for 30-day shipment, because 
they do not know what they will have to 
pay for wheat after June 30 and, in the 
meantime, freight rates are scheduled to 
advance 25 per cent. 

Considerable uncertainty exists as to 
wheat prices. Advices from Washington 
state that the price on wheat will be ad- 
vanced sufficiently to compensate for the 
advance in freight rates, but reports are 
current that the price to farmers will be 
advanced to the Minneapolis basis, or 
$2.17 bu. 

Then, since there is a minimum price 
and no maximum beginning July 1, mill- 
ers feel that it is wisdom to lie low for 
the time being, and await developments. 

A better feeling is noticeable in wheat 
flour substitutes and the better grades of 
rye flour. This is due largely to heavy 
purchases by the government, which have 
absorbed the surplus holdings in central 
markets and relieved the pressure on the 
market. This applies not only to corn 
goods, but also to barley flour. The only 
product that is really a drug on the mar- 
ket now is dark rye. A good many mills 
have a surplus of this on hand, but are 
unable to find buyers, and prices, conse- 
quently, are weak. 

A fair inquiry is noted for barley flour 
in small lots in western territory. Millers 
are sanguine that barley flour will again 
be wanted. Under the new milling regu- 
lations covering the manufacture of bar- 
ley flour, millers are held down to 55 per 
cent‘ extraction and have to use a much 
finer bolting silk than heretofore. This 
will eliminate from the flour much of the 
waste matter that has given the baker so 
much trouble and lowered the quality of 
his goods. The new regulation takes effect 
July 1. Barley flour made prior to that 
date, however, is not affected by the rul- 
ing. Some mills are already making a 
fancy patent barley flour, and expressions 
of approval are frequently received from 
their customers in regard to it. 

Prompt shipment quotations are nomi- 
nally as follows: 100 per cent standard 
wheat flour, $9.60 bbl; durum, $9.45; old 
quality barley flour, $7.50@8.40; new 
quality barley flour, $8.75@8.95; white 
rye flour, $9.25@10.85; medium, $9@ 
9.45; dark, $7; rice flour, $18,—in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. White 
corn flour is quoted at $8.90@9.80 and 
yellow at $8@8.90 per bbl, in 100-Ib sacks. 

ee 


Consumptive demand for feedingstuffs 
of all kinds is reported by Minneapolis 
mills as fairly active. 
oversold on all varieties of feed. Even 
corn feed meal, which has recently been 
dragging a little, has picked up consider- 
ably in the last week. Most of the impor- 
tant mills have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, having neither wheat nor substitute 
feeds to offer. 

A healthy inquiry for barley feed is 
looked for next month after the mills 
begin making barley flour according to 
the government standard. The f so 
produced should be rich and nutritious, 
since it will contain a much higher per 
cent of the barley berry than heretofore. 


Higher prices on barley feed are conse- 
quently looked for after July 1. 


Most mills are- 


Prompt shipment prices are nominally 
as follows: bran, $28.25@33.75 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $30.25@35.45; red dog, 
$29.72@35; corn feed meal, $42; barley 
feed, $32@37; rye middlings, $45@46,— 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation June 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. . 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F and 
G mills. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,025 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 15 they made 100,765 
bbls of flour, against 125,975 in 1917. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
4,320 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 520 in 1917. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending June 15, 1918, as reported by two 
Minneapolis mills and 10 interior mills in 
barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

Mpls. ..... 17,291 8,490 15,870 400 356 
Interior ... 17,048 10,043 1,200 . eee 

Totals... 24,339 18,633 17,070 ...  ... 

During week ending June 8, two Min- 
neapolis mills and 11 interior made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls. ..:.. 3,347 3,454 10,037 160 753 
Interior ... 4,300 9,115 6,399 és a 








Totals... 17,647 12,569 15,436 . 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,454,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 351,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 377,000 bus, and 
at Duluth a decrease of 26,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...1,434 3,375 8,769 3,572 10,586 














Duluth ........ *20 *951 9,239 1,306 1,922 
Totals ...... 1,454 4,326 18,008 4,878 12,508 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ... «.- 715 153 














Totals ...... . 18,723 4,931 12,661 


*Includes Canadian. 4 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 15, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 68,190 99,509 147,509 97,613 
Duluth ....... *17,011 23,979 93,364 67,280 


Totals ...... 85,201 123,488 240,873 154,893 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... +9,279 12,300 1,890 


(ae ee 132,767 253,173 156,783 

*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 15, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 60 1,037 1,772 1,212 623 
674 


Duluth ...... *6 #227 84 = «B46 
otals ..... 56 1,264 2.446 1,286 1,169 
Duluth, b’a’d. 70 153 
Totals ..... -- 2,516 1,802 1,322 


*Includes Canadian. 
FUTURE FLOUR SALES é 
Owing to the fact that it is not known 
upon what basis the mills will operate 
after July 1, are advised not to make 
sales at this time for shipment after 


July 1. 
Where mills are at present unable to 
sell their products for shipment before 


July 1 in domestic markets because of 
operation of 70 per cent shipping clause, 
y can, in special cases justifying an 
exception, secure permission to make such 
shipments. 
is permission must be obtained either 
by telegraph or in writing from the Mill- 
ing Division at 74 Broadway, New York 


City. 
IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Dr. C. W. Robertson, son of J. D. 
Robertson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Park River (N. D.) Milling Co., enlisted 
with Hospital Unit No. 12, of Chicago, 
and has hoon in France one year this 





month. He crossed on the steamship 
Mongolia a year ago last May, had 11 
weeks’ experience in a casualty clearing 
station, and the remainder of the time he 
has been serving at a base hospital. The 
photograph from which this engraving is 
made was taken in France. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Crop conditions in the Northwest are 
all that could be asked for. Men who have 
been out in the country in the last week 
say the wth has been extraordinary. 
The stand is heavy, color good and the 
plant well rooted. It is said that the con- 
dition at this time has seldom been 
equaled in Minnesota, North or South 
Dakota. The ground is full of moisture 
and, if the weather continues favorable 
for a few weeks, a splendid crop seems 
inevitable. Of course, much could happen 
in July, but the trade feels that the wheat 
is in prime condition to withstand adverse 
conditions, should they develop. 

The only bad spot in the spring wheat 
belt at present is in Montana, west of 
Lewistown. Lewistown seems to be the 
dividing line. West of there, conditions 
are really unfavorable because of drouth; 
rain is urgently needed for all small 
grain. 

MASS MEETING OF MILLERS 


A mass meeting of millers in the north- 
western milling zone is to be held in Min- 
—— June 20, at 10 a.m., in the as- 
sembly hall of the Courthouse, to discuss 
milling regulations on the new crop. An 
unusually large attendance is expected, 
since are interested and anxious to 
get some idea as to what plan they will 
have to operate under this coming year. 

At the meeting, three millers are to be 
selected to accompany A. C. Loring, zone 
chairman, to New York next week to 
attend a joint meeting of representatives 
from all the different zones at the Milling 
Division headquarters. At that meeting 
it is expected that the regulations under 
which mills of the country will operate 
on the new crop will be definitely deter- 
mined upon. 


MORRIS CITY MILL CLOSED 


The Morris City Mill at Morris, Minn., 
350 bbls capacity, has been closed by the 
Food Administration, to r with the 
mill’s elevator at Chokio, Minn. The prop- 
erty is'owned by S. Stewart, who is also 
interested in the mill at Mott, N. D. 

This is the first mill in the Northwest 
to have its license permanently revoked. 
The charges brought against it show fla- 
grant violations of the Food Administra- 
tion regulations. For weeks the business 
of the mill has been under investigation 
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by various gg on oe of the Milling 
Division and the Enforcement Division of 
the Food Administration. : 

The mill has been found guilty on six 
counts, namely: falsely representing the 
volume of business; not making flour ac- 
cording to the specifications of the Milling 
Division; shipping wheat from the mill 
without permission; selling flour at retail 
without substitutes; selling millfeed at 
excessive prices; filing excessive expense 
account. 


FORMER FLOUR SALESMAN IN FRANCE 


E. C. Counsell, formerly a flour sales- 
man in the Northwest, is now in active 
service with the 515th engineers in 
France. A letter from him this week 
tells that he has been made battalion sup- 
ply sergeant, and his work includes the 
feeding, clothing and keeping 1,021 men 
supplied with materials for work. 

He writes: “We are located nicely in a 
large camp, with enough work to keep us 
here a year. It is wonderful what the 
government has accomplished just in this 
camp, and if it has done the same in all 
other camps (and we understand it has), 
the Germans’ will wake up some morning 
and find themselves up against a stone 
wall. We figure we are over here for two 
years. We are busy from daybreak to 
dusk, but the time slips by pretty fast. 
Don’t get the opinion that it is all work 
and no play. We have some mighty good 
times at the Y.M.C.A. Three weeks ago 
Elsie Janis played all around the camp 
for a week with a large company, and 
when the boys saw the American girls they 
raised the roof off the building with yell- 
ing.” 

MONTANA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the Montana Millers’ 
Association, held in Helena recently, the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: August Schwachheim, of 
Cascade, president; George D. Thorson, 
of Townsend, vice-president; A. H. Rech- 
steiner, of Three Forks, treasurer; D. R. 
Fisher, of Great Falls, secretary. 

C. R. McClave, of Lewistown, and C. 
W. Sweet, of Bozeman, were elected to 
fill vacancies on the board of directors. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

C. V. Adams, feed jobber, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., is in Minneapolis today calling 
on millers. 

J. A. Rieck, secretary-treasurer Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., was a Minne- 
apolis visitor June 14-15. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., made 
an eastern trip last week. 

Hubert L. Welch, who represents the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. at Balti- 
more, Md., visited the mill last week. 

H. R. McLaughlin, local manager for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Chicago, was 
in Minneapolis several days last week. 

Chester Clarkson, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis for a day or 
two. 


Northwestern mills are beginning to 
build up their sales organizations again, 
and this department has several calls this 
week for first-class salesmen. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is taking an 
active part in the War Savings Stamp 
campaign at Minneapolis this week. 

The Sanitary Bread Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken out a building permit covering 
ceiling alterations and concrete founda- 


‘tions for ovens, representing an expendi- 


ture of about $1,000. 

Henry G. Campbell, of Eureka, Minn., 
manager of the Armour Canadian Grain 
Co., Ltd., at Winnipeg, has applied for 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Battaile-Grant Flour Co. has been 
incorporated at Davenport, Iowa, with a 
capital stock of $25,000. William C. Bat- 
taile is president, Gustav Steuben vice- 
president, and O. B. Grant secretary- 
treasurer. 

A meeting of the food administrators 
of Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota and Montana is to be held at Fargo, 
N. D., June 22, to discuss the establish- 
ment in these four states of uniform reg 
ulations governing the sale of food prod- 
ucts. An effort will also be made to work 
out a fair-price list to apply to all four 
states. 

(Continued on page 947.) 
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Intermittent milling operations, with 
the government Mg ractically the en- 
tire flour output, briefly but uately 
describes the southwestern situation. Do- 
mestic buyers want flour, both old and 
new wheat, but mills have none of the for- 
mer to offer and are prevented, not alone 
by the order of the Food Administration 
prohibiting sales for shipment after July 
1, but by the most ing price control 
and freight rate situation ever experi- 
enced, from making new-crop flour com- 
mitments. 

The mills and the buyers simply are 
marking time, while awaiting definite de- 
velopments, the certainty of a big wheat 
yield which is being harvested under ideal 
conditions giving excellent support to the 
theory that there will be many months of 
milling activity during some part of the 
coming crop year. . 

Flour quotations are nominally un- 
changed from a week ago, new transac- 
tions being of insufficient volume to reflect 
whether any adjustment of prices has 
been made to equalize the reduction in the 
premium over the price of bran that may 
now be charged for mill-run and shorts. 
Local mills remain on a nominal price 
basis of $9.70@10.10 bbl, bulk, for regula- 
tion 100 per cent flour, while brokers re- 
port offerings from interior mills as al- 
most entirely lacking. 

No transactions in rye flour or barley 
flour were reported, 

Millers of corn meal and flour report 
an improved local demand for these sub- 
stitutes, but anything approaching a 
broad inquiry is lacking. White corn 
flour is quoted at $4.90@5.10, in cotton 
sacks, an advance of 30c per 100 Ibs over 
last week’s figures. Yellow corn flour, 
which is in very small request, is quotable 
at 25c per 100 Ibs below the white flour. 
White pearl meal is quoted at $4.55@ 
4.65, and yellow at $4.30@4.40, per 100 
lbs, in cotton sacks. No sales for the 
account of the government or allied coun- 
tries were reported during the week. Corn 
millers agree, however, that a much im- 
proved demand exists for corn feeds, 
which are selling at $40@44 ton, in sacks, 
Missouri River, depending upon quality. 
Corn bran is higher, being quoted at $1.80 
@1.90 per 100-Ib sack. 

Nothing can be said concerning the 
millfeed situation, except that offerings 
are practically nothing and last week’s 
nominal quotations, based upon the new 
regulations announced by the Food * Ad- 
ministration, prevail where a transaction 
may be made, 








KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week. . .sésebeneeeeee 11,900 13 
Last week «isi cbibesbeacs 8,500 10 
Year agO ..eseeuaneusines 49,600 68 
TWO Years OBO ..eecccceees 58,600 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The ona of 71 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
Western Miller, is here shown: 


Piour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

Thi capacity for week tivity 
This week «4.14. $31,160 46,729 14 
— week .....0. 310,020 53,330 17 
z AP AGO .es.sees 274,020 100,693 36 
wo years ago... 255,420 169,621 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


Were 1,185 bbls this week, 5,995 last week, 


4,030 a year ago and 16,613 tw: 
Of the mille tt "report “do- 


reporting, 18 report 








mestic business good, three fair, and 40 
slow and quiet. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Harvest operations are on in real 
earnest throughout Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas, with binders busy in scattered 
fields as far north as Salina, and in the 
soft wheat territory around Kansas City 
and through central Missouri. Ripening 
has been fast, under the influence of clear 
skies and. temperature around 100 degrees 
almost daily, but there are no reports of 
appreciable injury to the fields because 
of hot weather. 

A summary of all reports received at 
Kansas City suggests that conditions 
which were ideal during the past month 
for the development and ripening of the 
crop aré being fully maintained during 
harvest. Local rains fell in Oklahoma, but 
over practically the eptire territory where 
cutting has begun, not only have weather 
conditions been entirely favorable, but 
concern lest there be insufficient man pow- 
er to save the crop is proving groundless. 

Just where the men came from is at this 
time rather a mystery, as the big reserve 
forces who signed for harvest service last 
week in Kansas City and other of the 
more populous cities in this territory have 
not yet been called out, but plenty of 
men are in the fields, and even though the 
wheat quickly ripens well into Nebraska, 
rendering urgent the immediate cutting of 
millions of acres, it now seems certain 
that there will be no shortage of help. 

A satisfactory feature noted this year 
is the absence of the I. W. W., the thug 
and hobo element which for several years 
has given much trouble during harvest. 
Actuated by patriotic motives and at- 
tracted by the liberal wages being paid 
by the farmers, the harvest army this year 
includes men from almost every respect- 
able vocation, and it is certain that thou- 
sands of business men who came from the 
farm to the city perhaps 10 or 20 years 
ago welcome such a splendid excuse as 
now exists for spending a fortnight in the 
fields just as a reminder of by-gone days 
and to ascertain whether they are able to 
“come back” as a real hand, 

The farmers of 12 Oklahoma counties 
in the best wheat section of the state 
agreed on a scale of wages to be paid har- 
vest hands, which provides a wage of 30 
to 40c per hour for ordinary labor, and 
60c per hour for a man and team. It is 
probable, however, that a higher schedule 
will be necessary during the next fort- 
night in Kansas, owing to the many thou- 
sands of extra men that will be required. 

However, a considerable proportion of 
the city men who have volunteered for the 
work are less interested in the wage they 
may receive than in whether they will be 
able to stand the work. -Agitators such 
as have caused much trouble in former 
years by their efforts to organize the men 
and strike for higher wages will meet 
with real discouragement, should they 
have the hardihood to appear in the wheat 
belt this year. 

It is too early to report threshing re- 
sults, but reports from northern Okla- 
homa and the eastern half of Kansas indi- 
cate that thousands of fields will show ex- 
ceptional yields, fully equaling those made 
in the 1914 harvest. Thus far there is an 
absence of reports showing disappointing 

ields. Apparently the 1918 harvest, 
th of hard and soft winter wheat, will 


be lacking neither in quantity nor quality. 


MISSOURI WHEAT PERFECT 


E. Reiner, connected with the Terminal 
elevators, Kansas City, after spending six 
weeks travelling in Missouri, says that he 
has never before seen so perfectly uni- 
form a stand of wheat. Practically the 
entire area visited shows fields in perfect 
condition with promise of an average 
yield of 30 bus or higher, and in the entire 
six weeks he saw but one corner of a single 
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field that really looked poor. Spring 
wheat, of w perhaps 200,000 acres 
were sown in Missouri, is almost as far 
advanced as the winter wheat, and prom- 
ises a big yield. = 


LANGENBERG MILL SOLD 


The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, concluded negotiations this 
week for the purchase of the plant of the 
Langenberg Milling Co., at Republic, Mo., 
which it will operate in connection with 
its mill at Coffeyville. 

The Langenberg mill is a modern plant 
of 600 bbls’ capacity, with exceptionally 
large flour and feed warehouse facilities 
and an gee storage capacity.. It will 
be opera ee gs 2 on soft wheat, and 
brings the total capacity of the Rea- 
Patterson: mills on both hard and soft 
wheat up to about 2,500 bbls per day. 


WILL DISCUSS MILLING REGULATIONS 


Chairman A. J. Hunt, of the Kansas 
City office of the Milling Division, has 
called a meeting of all millers in the 
Southwestern Division, to be held in Kan- 
sas City on Friday, June 21, for the pur- 
pose of discussing new-crop milling regu- 
lations. Owing to the importance of the 
meeting at this time an attendance of 
between 300 and 400 millers is anticipated. 


NOTES 


E. S. Rea, president of the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co. Coffeyville, Kansas, 
stopped in town this week while on his 
way east. 


W. A. Chain, manager of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, with his 
family spent the week on a vacation here 
and at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Morris Tipp, head of the M. Tipp Co., 
flour distributors, Chicago, was in town 
this week and will call on mills in Kansas 
and Oklahoma before returning home. 

Thomas G. Sinott, Jr., of T. G. Sinott’s 
Son, Produce Exchange, New York, is 
visiting his firm’s mill connections in 
Kansas City and at interior southwestern 
points. 


Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, is spending a few days 
in the Southwest, familiarizing himself 
with conditions preparatory to new-crop 
business. 


John B. Carroll, for several years trav- 
elling freight agent of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, has become associated with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., as salesman in 
northern Missouri territory. 

J. W. Martin and his sons have bought 
the property of the Allgood Mills at 
Wagoner, Okla., consisting of a 50-bbl 
flour mill and small corn mill, and will 


conduct the business under the name of 


Martin & Sons Milling Co. 

J. H. Hillyer, for 18 years connected 
with the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
and for 11 years past manager of the 
Dodge Flour Mills, Dodge City, Kansas, 
controlled by that company, has resigned. 
He has not announced his future plans. 

Ferrar Tilney, assistant secretary and 
flour buyer for the General Baking Co., 
New York, is spending a fortnight in the 
southwestern milling field with the view of 
perfecting arrangements for the earliest 
possible shipment of new wheat flour to 
his firm. 

The Sterling (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
installing a 50-bbl self-contained flour 
mill and French burr corn-milling equip- 
ment, which it expects to have in opera- 
tion this month. C. E. Fair is president 
of the company, and C. B. Hodge secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

A. J. Plush is president, and E. V. 
Plush secretary and treasurer, of the Ar- 
tesian Valley Milling Co., which has built 
a 50-bbl flour mill and corn mill of the 
same capacity at Meade, Kansas. The 
company was incorporated recently, and 
is capitalized at $20,000. 

Charles B. Nieman, Louisville, Ky., who 
represents the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, in southeastern 
territory, spent part of the week in town 
before leaving for Kansas, where he will 
join the harvest forces for two weeks, 
and later spend a few days at McPherson. 

C. M. Brown, for two years connected 
with the sales department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, has resigned to 
accept a position as sales-manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters at Hutchinson, and operating 
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mills there and at Winfield, Caldwell and 
Newton, Kansas. 

B. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
David Stott Flour Mi » Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., spent part of the week in Kansas 
City, coming on from Indianapolis, where 
he attended the operative millers’ conven- 
tion. Mr. Williams was formerly super- 
intendent of the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas. 


Frank W. McCoy, for several years 
travelling freight agent of the New York 
Central Lines and for the past year trav- 
elling representative of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. in Kansas and Okl&homa territory, 
has become associated with the Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, as as- 
sistant to H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager 
of that concern. 


A state charter has been granted the 
Springfield (Mo.) Flour & Feed Co., éapi- 
talized at $50,000, fully paid. The list of 
stockholders includes W. S. Gunning, of 
the Ball & Gunning Milling Co., Webb 
City, Mo., J. H. Staley, of the McDaniel 
Milling Co., Cartha Mo., J. A. Tindle, 
Springfield, Mo., and S. M. Durrett, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


Harvey J. Owens, who obtained leave 
of absence from his duties as sales-man- 
— of the Bulte Mills of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., several weeks ago to do 
special work in the army quartermaster’s 
office in Chicago, has resigned, and will 
become permanently connected with the 
quartermaster’s department, in the for- 
age division. He is succeeded as sales- 
manager of the Bulte Mills by Dolph 
Lyons, formerly commercial agent of t 
Pere Marquette Railroad at Kansas City. 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
in town today, expressed the opinion that 
Texas has raised 8,000,000 bus of wheat 
this year. The crop generally was fair 
or good in the black-land country, but a 
failure over much of the western part of 
the state. There is little or no wheat 
south or west of Amarillo in the Pan- 
handle, while many fields are to be 
found in the territory north and east of 
that city. Heavy rains during the last 
few days are delaying harvest operations 
in some sections, he reported. 





Wrong Grading Charged 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 15.—Pending 
the investigation of charges, the licenses 
of two grain inspectors, one at Kansas 
City and the other at Omaha, have been 
suspended by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, following complaints alleging mis- 
grading of grain shipped in. interstate 
commerce. arges against three other 
inspectors at Kansas City have also been 
filed 


Although the alleged offenses seem sup- 
ported by the eviderice now before the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Secretary Hous- 
ton has decl to make public the names 
until the charges have nm thoroughly 
sifted in hearings ordered by the Bureau 
of Markets. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended June 
14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CP. Be ccc tdicss 120 87 20 83 
Empire ........- 9 201 41 26 
Consolidated ..... 65 126 17 52 
Ogilvie ......+..+- $81 97 30 ows 
Western ......... $1 83 9 43 
Grain Growers ... 8 700 61 eee 
Fort William .... 33 338 57 13 
Bastern ........- 10 48 36 os 
G. BP. oserrdace 81 426 38 47 
Northwestern .... 43 197 2 ace 
Can. Northern ... 92 831 189 38 
Can. Govt. ....... 102 607 27 40 
Thunder Bay .... 57 765 68 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 95 176 23 35 
Dav. & Smith :.. 16 260 80 ‘es 

WOU. 6 ko. oss 1,126 4,942 697 330 
Year ago .....+... 7,192 7,498 681 368 
Receipts .......-. 757 358 28 19, 
Rail shipments .. 74 69 41 12 
Lake shipments... 707 55 se 81 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 4 No. 1 C. W....«. 6 
No, 1 northern... 3865 No. 2 C. W...... 668 
No. 2 northern... 239 No. 3 C. W...... 425 

163 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1,260 


No. 3 northern. . 
4 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, June 
15, was estimated at 16,500 bbls, or 57 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
14,500, or 53 per cent, last week, 21,250, or 
76 per cent, in 1917, and 22,750, or 86 per 
cent, in 1916. 

After next week local millers are doubt- 
ful if they will be able to operate and, if 
so, only on a small proportion of their 
wheat capacity. Mills have a firm inquiry 
for wheat flour, but not a great deal can 
be offered. Quotations are $10.10@10.40 
for their patents in cotton. 

Buyers are advising brokers and those 
who offer flour that they prefer to reduce 
their stocks and await developments as to 
rulings by the Food Administration on 
the new crop, and learn what the values 
will be on the new flour. There appears 
to be an increase in the amount of flour 
to be had. It is not unusual for a buyer, 
who a few weeks ago was in want of 
flour, to state that he is not in the market. 
This seems true, also, with the principal 
bakers and flour jobbers. 

Perhaps due to the ruling of the Food 
Administration in quoting flour for ship- 
ment in advance of 30 days, most mills in 
the Southwest have held back on quoting 
new flour. Three or four quotations from 
Oklahoma mills were heard of this week 
at $10.10@10.30, basis 98-lb cotton, Chi- 
cago. 

More interest is manifested by some of 
the mills in arranging for the renewal of 
their connections in this market for future 
business. Three or four leading flour 
brokers are visiting mills in the Southwest, 
and others have been inquiring of mills 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska for 
products to be sold later. 


HEAVY SALES OF RYE AND BARLEY FLOUR 


The total amount of rye and barley 
flour sold to the export department of the 
Food Administration Milling Division, 
New York City, within the last few days, 
is not known, but there have been heavy 
bookings and a general cleaning up in 
Chicago and several of the eastern cities. 

It is said the department purchased at 
least 150,000 bbls of rye flour from mills 
direct, and that at least half of it was 
secured in and around Chicago. One lot 
of 25,000 bbls, owned by a leading baking 
company, was sold, it is understood, at 
nominally $11.40, jute, New York City. 
Another lot of 10,000 bbls was sold by an 
eastern concern, and an equal amount of 
barley flour by the same organization. 

Barley flour sold on June 5 at $8.50, in 
jutes, New York City. Owing to these 
sales, the market has been greatly reduced 
of accumulated supplies, which were far 
more than wanted. The price of both rye 
and barley flour has shown a decided up- 
turn within the last 10 days. 


TRAFFIC MEN DISCUSS RATES 


On Thursday, June 13, H. G. Wilson, 
traffic director of the United States Food 
Administration, Milling Division, called 
a conference at Chicago for the purpose 
of discussing the effect of the proposed 25 
per cent advance and the results of this 
increase in freight rates as it will pertain 
to the in and milling interests, and 
how existing market relations will be dis- 
turbed by reason of such advance. The 
meeting was attended by about 20 repre- 
sentatives, mostly from the grain trade, 
and various opinions were expressed as to 
the effect of the proposed advance. 

The meeting adjourned to June 20, to 
again meet in Chicago, with the idea of 
having a larger attendance if possible, at 
which time an effort -will be made to for- 


mulate some concrete plan to present to 
the director general of railroads which 
will result in furnishing additional rev- 
enue to the carriers, equivalent to 25 per 
cent, but which will not disturb existing 
market relations. 

This matter is of vital importance to 
the grain and milling interests; especiall 
so by reason of a ruling, June 10, of J. G. 
Woodworth, assistant to regional director, 
Washington, D. C., addressed to western 
railroads, amplifying general order No. 
28. The general order mentioned pro- 
vided for a maximum increase of 6c per 
100 Ibs on grain and milling products. 
According to the interpretation of Mr. 
Woodworth’s ruling, however, this maxi- 
mum will apply on the through movement 
of commodities except grain and its prod- 
ucts. 

Therefore, on grain and grain products 
moving on a combination of rate, the 25 
per cent advance, with a maximum of 6c 
per 100 lbs, will apply on each specific 
rate. By pyramiding in this way, the ad- 
vance on long-haul movements based on a 
combination of specific rates will amount 
to considerably more than 6c. It is ex- 
pected that the grain and milling interests 
will make a careful study as to how their 
business will be affected. 


HERBERT CO. BROADENS OUT 


The J. E. Herbert Co., Chicago, incor- 
porated about eight years ago as flour 
merchants, has taken over the business of 
Raymond F. Kilthau, flour broker, who 
has accepted a position in Boston as the 
New England States manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, of 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The Herbert com- 
pany has taken the lease of the office that 
was occupied by Mr. Kilthau, 1887 Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank 
Building, and about July 15 will be locat- 
ed at that address. 

Mr. Herbert began business in Chicago 
in the handling of flour some eight years 
ago, and has purchased and sold a great 
deal to the cracker trade. He will con- 
tinue to look after the wants of the crack- 
er manufacturers, and likewise handle 
accounts of spring and hard winter wheat 
mills. 


RULES FOR HANDLING NEW WHEAT 


A grain man who attended the confer- 
ence with Julius H. Barnes and the ad- 
visory committee of the grain exchanges 
last week says the plan for handling the 
new wheat crop is to permit the dealers 
and elevator interests to buy and ship 
wherever they want. There are to be no 
restrictions as to which markets they can 
ship to. The basis is to be the freight dif- 
ferentials. Flour prices are to be based 
on the maximum in New York. 

The basis for handling low grades of 
wheat is to be determined at another con- 
ference to be held in New York June 24. 
Traffic men of the various exchanges are 
to meet Jurfe 20 and arrange for the new 
freight rates. The entire agreement must 
be confirmed by President Wilson before 
it can be effective. There is no possibility 
of a resumption of speculative trading in 
wheat. 

NOTES 

Millers and maltsters were limited buy- 
ers of barley, and prices were very erratic. 

Exporters this week bought small lots 
of rye at $1.91@1.91%4, track, Baltimore, 
or about the same price as was paid on 
track here. 

There is a better feeling in the corn 
meal and corn flour trade as a result of 
the recent clean-up of excess stock of de- 
sirable quality by the government. 

Cars are plentiful all over the grain 
belt, but it is feared there will not be 
many available for moving corn and oats 
after the new wheat starts marketward. 

A few sales of new No. 3 white oats 
have been made for 60-day shipment from 


Illinois points at 144c over August. The 
price to the farmer at loading stations 
is 60c. 

H. V. Lancaster, manager Lancaster 
Commission Co., which handles flour, grain 
and millfeeds, St. Louis, was in Chicago, 
this week, on his way home, after having 
attended the feed manufacturers’ con- 
vention at Buffalo. 

There are no price restrictions on corn 
and oat futures, but a trader cannot be 
long or short more than 200,000 bus at any 
one time. Between June 4 and 13 July 
corn advanced within a fraction of lé6c, 
followed by a sharp break. 

One of the principal food conservation 
shops under the direction of the food ad- 
ministration bureau is located at 30 South 
Wabash Avenue, where information is 
offered on all food problems, especially 
those relating to flour substitutes. 

A general range of prices on 140-lb jute 
sacks in Chicago is 50c bbl, a little lower 
than a few days ago, although bag manu- 
facturers and representatives anticipate 
higher quotations later. For 98-lb cotton 
the price is 58c bbl; 2444-lb cotton, 93c. 

verge A half of the visible supply of 
wheat June 8 was at Chic and Buf- 
falo. The latter is mainly sold for export 
and milling, and Chicago stocks are all 
sold for milling. Two other points, Min- 
neapolis and New York, had 60,000 bus. 

The bulk of the 934,509 bus of corn in 
public elevators here is of sample grade, 
there being less than 50,000 bus deliverable 
on contract. The June price is above the 
cash level, and is ranging about 21,4c 
under July. The open interest in it is 
light. 

Oatmeal millers were in the market for 
heavy No. 3 white and standard oats, 
competing with exporters. Receivers sa 
that, should prices for cash oats reac’ 
80c, country holders will sell freely. The 
latter have been dissatisfied with the re- 
cent break in prices. 

Cutting of winter wheat has com- 
menced in southern Illinois, and the ex- 
pectations are that new wheat will reach 
the southern markets this week. Yields 
are understood to be large. There are a 
few scattered complaints of it being too 
dry, but dry weather is needed for har- 
vesting and haying. 

Exporters were in the market for oats 
this week at 13@14c over Chicago July, 
track, Baltimore or Newport News, and 
bought nearly 1,000,000 bus in all posi- 
tions. Competition for the offerings in 
the sample market advanced premiums 2c 
at the extreme, the top being 814¢ over 
July for No. 3 white. 

New England grain men who have had 
corn bought here that has not been shipped 
have in’some instances resold it at a con- 
siderable discount under what it would cost 
to lay it down in the East. No. 6 yellow 
was Offered in New York Saturday at 
$1.25, or about the same price as in Chi- 
cago, 

I. A. Welk, president Ravalli Cereal 
& Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., spent 
part of the week in Chicago. He is mak- 
ing a business trip through some of the 
southern and southeastern states and will 
return home via Kansas City. Crop con- 
ditions in Montana, Mr. Welk said, are 
very satisfactory. His company is manu- 
facturing considerable oat flour. 


Recently there were 29 different grades 
of wheat in public elevators here; now 
there are but six. Of No. 2 hard wheat 
there are 38 bus; straight No. 1 northern, 
20; No. 1 northern with a dock, 2,744; 
No. 2 northern, 9,327. Total stock of all 
grades in public houses, 13,038 bus, com- 
pared with 74,126 last year. Private eleva- 
tors have 122,000 bus, making the total 
stock 135,000 bus, against 294,000 last 


" year. 


William de Shetley has recently been 
made division sales-manager for Indiana 
and Illinois, outside of Cook County, for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City. Mr. de Shetley was sales- 
manager for the Horlick Malted Milk 
Co., Racine, Wis., for 15 years, and has 
had a large experience in the merchan- 
dising of goods. He has arrived in Chi- 
cago, after having spent a few days at 
the mill, and will make his headquarters 
in the local office of the Southwestern 
company. : 

A rather amusing correction, recently 
sent out by the baking division of the 
state food administration, and which has 
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attracted the attention of the trade, reads 
as follows: “In our circular of May 27 
containing wheatless formulas there were 
two errors as follows: In the first formula 
for wheatless bread in part of the circu- 
lars 120 lbs of water was called for twice; 
only 120 lbs should be used. In the for- 
mula for wheatless pie crust, ‘25 lbs of 
salt’ should read ‘25 Ibs of shortening.’ ” 

P. P. Croarkin, for a long time estab- 
lished in Chicago in the handling of flour, 
has been taking a vacation with his family 
in Michigan. Mr. Croarkin met with a 
serious accident some months ago, and has 
not been devoting much time to his mill 
accounts. He is now active again, and will 
unquestionably do his share of the busi- 
ness on the new crop. His son, Paul, who 
has been associated with him in business 
for some time, but who enlisted several 
months ago and has been made lieutenant 
in the aviation section at Waco, Texas, 
has been spending a few days with his 
parents. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavKkee, Wis., June 15.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
6,500 this week, representing 49 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 9,200, or 70 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a -capacity 
of 12,000 turned out 5,000, or 42 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week 
was 2,400. bbls, against 2,500 last week 
and nothing last year. Oat flour produc- 
tion, 600 bbls. 

Practically no change in the flour situ- 
ation. Mills have very little to offer, and 
are working on government contracts. 
Outside mills are offering sparingly. The 
week’s output showed a decrease, owing to 
lack of wheat. Local mills quote 100 per 
cent patent war quality at $10.50@10.75, 
cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was good, and 
prices were advanced in sympathy with 
the strong cash market. Inquiry was good 
from the East and Southwest, and state 
and local business was satisfactory. Mill- 
ers have fair orders on hand, and are 
grinding moderately well. Offerings of 
milling rye were light this week. Prices 
were held at $10.50@11.20 in cotton for 
white, and $8.70@9.50 for dark in cotton. 

Southwestern patents were held firm, with 
small offerings. Jobbers have light stocks, 
and do not. look for any more until new 
flour is on the market. Prices were quoted 
at $10.50@11 in cotton. 

The demand for barley flour was only 
fair. Most of the dealers have fair stocks 
on hand, and the trade generally is well 
supplied. The quotation was $8.30 for 
standard grades in cotton. 

The demand continues good for oat 
flour, and the grocery trade says that it is 
giving general satisfaction. Prices were 
firm at $12.10 in cotton. 

There was some improvement in the 
demand for corn flour; prices were ad- 
vanced to $10.10 in cotton, following the 
strength in the cash market. Millers are 
operating to full capacity, and have 
plenty of orders ahead. Demand for corn 
meal was fair; prices were quoted at $4.50 
@4.80 in cotton. 

There was very little doing in mill feed. 
Wheat feeds are scarce, and mills are 
offering but little except in mixed cars 
with flour. There was a fair demand for 
rye feed, but offerings light. Other grades 
were dull and neglected. Oil meal was 
exceptionally slow; crushers are storing it. 
Hominy feed was slow. One mill report- 
ed that it was out of the market for the 
present, having sold its output for June. 
Shippers report eastern trade light. The 
state trade was only fair, and most of the 
buying was done in mixed cars. Country 
dealers are not buying, and shippers look 
for a light demand until the middle of 
July. Practically no demand for screen- 
ings. 

NOTES 

The sixtieth ‘annual report of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce for the 
year ending April 1, 1918, is the largest 
yet issued, containing 131 pages. 


The Purity Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, will 
rebuild the portion: of its macaroni plant 
that was burned, and intends to erect an 
addition to provide for much-needed 
facilities. : 

The Wisconsin division of the United 
States Food Administration has imposed 
a fine of $100 upon the Dennessen (0. 
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Green Bay, on the charge of advertisin 
wheat flour-for sale, the money to be pai 
to the Red Cross. 

The Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its regular monthly meeting, 
favored the organization of a national 
association of retail bakers, and will send 
a large delegation to Chicago this month 
to attend a conference called for that 
purpose. ‘i 

Elevator companies at Milwaukee have 
been notified that all eastern carriers have 
filed a fifteenth section application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to cancel the allowance here- 
tofore paid of 4c per bu for elevation or 
transfer of grain when shipped to eastern 
points. 

State Food Administrator Magnus 
Swenson on Tuesday of this week ordered 
11,000 bbls of wheat flour in the posses- 
sion of the Horlick Malted Milk Co., Ra- 
cine, turned over to agents of the federal 
government in Chicago. The matter was 
placed before Food Administrator 
Hoover, who approved Mr. Swenson’s 
action. 

H. F. Gustavus, of the Gustavus Milling 
Co., and Edward M. Schmidt, of the 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, have been 
ordered to recall excess deliveries of flour 
taken by farmers for wheat brought to 
the mills. It is said that the farmers, in- 
nocently or with intent, disregarded the 
allotment, which is based on 6 Ibs for each 
member of a farmer’s family for 30 days. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
has notified George A. Schroeder, man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce freight 
bureau, that it will not permit the carriers 
to establish a minimum switching charge 
of $15 per car at Milwaukee or other 
points in Wisconsin, without first making 
a full investigation and hearing. It is 
understood that the amended order of the 
director general requires local switching 
charges to be continued in effect after 
June 25, as at present published. 

H. N. Witson. 





Further Meat Economy Asked 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., June 15.—Addi- 
tional economies in meat consumption to 
meet the needs of our army and the allies 
have been ordered by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Under the new meat conserva- 
tion limitations, hotels and restaurants 
are restricted to serving beefsteak one 
day each week, and other forms of beef 
twice each week. Household consumers 
are limited to 114 lbs of clear beef, or 114 
lbs including the bone, per person each 
week. The substitution of' fresh pork, 
bacon, ham and sausage for beef prod- 
ucts is recommended by the Food Ad- 
ministration, In a statement recommend- 
ing further meat economy, Herbert C. 
Hoover said: 

“The demand for beef for our army, 
the armies of the allies and their civil 
populations for this summer are beyond 
our present surplus. On the other hand, 
we have enough increased supply of pork 
this summer to permit economical expan- 
sion in its use. It will therefore be a direct 
service to our armies and the allies if. our 
people will in some degree substitute 
fresh pork, bacon, ham and sausage for 
beef products.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





War Labor Policies Board 

Wasutnoton, D. C., June 15.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston has desig- 
nated Professor G. I. Christie to repre- 
sent the Department of Agriculture on 
the newly established War Labor Policies 
Board. Professor Christie has been state 
director of agricultural extension work in 
Indiana, 

The War Labor Policies Board com- 
prises representatives of the War and 
Navy departments, the Shipping Board, 
the Railroad Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Department of 
Agriculture, The board will undertake 
the “formulation and execution of poli- 
cies In regard to industrial relations that 
are the common concern of the various 
departments and other independent ad- 
ministrative agencies of the government.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





For over two weeks, French vessels 
loaded to capacity with wheat from Aus- 
tralia have arrived at San Francisco. They 
will continue in this service until the en- 
tire Australian surplus is placed at the 
disposal of the allies. 
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Domestic demand for wheat flour is 
very slack, and there is no life to the 
market in any direction. Many buyers, 
having sufficient stocks on hand, have 
withdrawn from the market until new 
wheat flour is offered. Business for the 
week just ended was made up largely of 
carload orders. 

Substitutes continue sluggish, although 
a few small sales were reported. There 
is little change in the situation from day 
to day, buyers taking their requirements 
as needed. 

Only a hand-to-mouth business was 
transacted in the South. Some country 
mills said they did not sell a car all week, 
while others reported a few fair purchases 
by jobbers to supply immediate require- 
ments, but millers do not expect much 
new business until the new-crop flour is 
moving freely. 

Locally, very little flour has changed 
hands. Jobbers have been light purchas- 
ers, and the demand from retailers is at 
a low point, as the family consumer is 
supplied for the present. Hard wheat 
flours continue relatively scarce, and 
prices. firmer, but soft wheat flours are 
offered freer, while demand is practically 
nothing. Substitutes were dull; the lim- 
ited amount of business done was mostly 
for corn products. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.35, 
jute or cotton.. Straight rye flour, $9.85 
@10; white, $10.50@11.20,—jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $3.75 per 100 Ibs; yellow 
corn flour $5@5.25, white $5.60; rice flour, 
$9.25@9.40 per 100 lbs, in cotton; barley 
flour, $9.20@9.90 bbl. 

All feedstuffs are slow of sale. Wheat 
feed was not obtainable, and there is lit- 
tle or no demand for other feedstuffs. 


THE GROWING CROP 


A small portion of the wheat in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois was cut this 
week. Heavy cutting will begin by the 
middle of next week if weather conditions 
continue favorable. The weather this 
week was warm and sunshiny, with very 
little precipitation. All mills report the 
wheat in excellent condition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine; wheat-cutting will begin 
about June 15-17... Weather cooler; cut- 
ting has begun; will be general next week 
if weather remains favorable; have had 
some hot weather, and reports are that 
the wheat has not filled as it would have 
had it been cool, but no damage of con- 
sequence...Cutting will begin June 15, 
but will not be general until the 20th... 
Present conditions fine; weather good... 
All right. ..Some farmers have begun cut- 
ting; think they will all be cutting next 
week. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending June 15 was 1,900, 
representing 4 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 4,900, or 10 per cent, last week, 
23,600, or 47 per cent, a year ago, and 
$1,700, or 63 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 10;000, representing 
13 per cent, ——— with 16,900, or 22 
per cent, last. week, 36,000, or 46 per cent, 
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a year ago, and 50,000, or 65 per cent, 
in 1916. 


TO VOTE ON NEW SELLING RULE 


At a special election a vote of the mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange will be 
taken Monday, June 24, to amend para- 
graph 6 of section 6 of rule 8, so that 
when amended the said paragraph shall 
read as follows: 

“Specific car lots, or less than car lots 
of grain on track, offered for sale by 
sample or graded under the official stand- 
ards of the United States, of which sam- 
ple is exhibited for sale shall, unless 
specified otherwise at the time of vending, 
be understood to be sold to be like sample 
and for cash. In case the purchaser does 
not notify the seller to the contrary by 11 
o’clock a.m. of the business day next suc- 
ceeding the day of sale, no objection to 
the quality thereafter may be made, ex- 
cept as provided hereinafter. 

“The purchaser shall give instructions 
to an official Merchants’ Exchange sam- 
pler before 2 p.m. of the day of purchase, 
to resample, and thereupon shall have un- 
til 11 o’clock a.m. of the business day next 
succeeding the day of sale to examine the 
grain, and if it shall be impossible for 
an official sampler of the. Merchants’ Ex- 
change to resample the grain within the 
above specified time, the purchaser, upon 
notifying the seller before 11 o’clock a.m. 
of the business day next succeeding the 


’ day of sale, shall have the right of having 


the grain resampled by an official sampler 
of the Merchants’ Exchange as soon as 
practicable and, upon receipt of the re- 
sample, the purchaser shall report to the 
seller immediately. This delayed resam- 
pling privilege shall not obtain on grain 
that shall have moved beyond the St. 
Louis or East St. Louis switching zone. 

“In no case shall a rejection or claim 
for difference in value be made, unless for 
good cause, and any disagreement between 
purchaser and seller in relation thereto 
shall be immediately submitted to three 
arbiters, one chosen by the purchaser, one 
by the seller and the third by the two 
arbiters so chosen, and their decision shall 
be final. 

“The contract of purchase and sale in 
dispute shall not be deemed definite until 
the arbiters have accepted the grain, re- 
jected it, or fixed a price difference. The 
seller shall not be held liable to deliver 
other grain in lieu of any rejected by 
a purchaser or the arbiters. 

“It is especially provided that, if any 
parcel of grain sold for unloading within 
the St. Louis or East St. Louis switching 
zone shall subsequently prove to be mani- 
festly ‘plugged,’ such condition shall be 
sufficient cause for rejection at the time 
when ascertained, even though the grain 
may have been previously accepted by the 
purchaser under the provisions of this 
rule. 

“Unless the weighing is done by public 
authorities, or supervised by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, the purchaser of grain 
unloaded within the St. Louis or East St. 
Louis switching zone shall deliver to the 
seller, not later than the business day next 
succeeding the unloading, a proper certifi- 
cate showing the correct weight, also stat- 
ing whether the car was in good order, 
or leading. 

“Grain sold to be like sample, for cash, 
must be paid for upon presentation of bill, 
to which shall be attached proper docu- 
ments.” 

NOTES 


Friday, June 14, there was not a single 
bushel of wheat in any elevator in St. 
Louis, the first time on record that this 
has occurred. 

David H. Wiegman, manager of the 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill, who underwent an operation at the 
Alexian Bros. Hospital of this city, is 
recovering rapidly and expects td resume 
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his business activities some time next 
week. 

There will be a meeting of the. millers 
of the Missouri Milling Division, Wednes- 
day, June 19, at the Planters’ Hotel, when 
the outline of plans for milling during 
the new crop year will be announced. 

A car of wheat was received in St. 
Louis this week, grading No. 2 soft red 
and containing only 10 per cent moisture, 
the smallest percentage of moisture for a 
car of wheat ever received in this market. 

Some Pacific Coast millers are begin- 
ning to offer new wheat flour in this mar- 
ket for shipment within 30 days but, so 
far, no sales have resulted. Prices quoted 
for same are around $10.15, bulk, St. 
Louis. 

Trading on the Merchants’ Exchange 
Friday, June 14, was suspended between 
12:30 and 12:45, when the members 
listened to a short patriotic address by 
Frank O. Watts, and singing of patriotic 
songs, in an impromptu celebration of 
Flag Day. 

Thomas G. Sinnott, Jr., of T. G. Sin- 
nott’s Son, New York City; Farrar Til- 
ney, purchasing agent of the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York City; Lou J. Weitz- 
man, of Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago; 
I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont; 
C. V. Adams, of Lancaster, Pa., and Sieg- 
mund Steeg, Chicago representative of the 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., were in 


St. Louis this week. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 15.—The per- 
centage of winter wheat flour sold to 
bakers lately is estimated to be much in 
excess of the amount formerly used by 
both bakers and confectioners during nor- 
mal times, and reports are current that 
many cars have been booked for shipment 
within 30 days, with a good proportion 
already rolling. Hard wheat is still in 
good demand, however, especially Kansas, 
and stocks are low; and while mills have 
none to offer, flour from the Pacific Coast 
is finding its way to this market. 

Bakers are loaded up with substitutes, 
with no demand for rye, barley and corn 
meal and little or none for corn flour and 
corn starch. The majority of bakers hope 
for a reduction in the percentage of sub- 
stitutes, but the local food administrator 
does not give them any encouragement. 

The following are prices at which 
wholesalers sell on track in bulk: Bran, 
$2.45 per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn: No. 3 
yellow, $1.75@1.80 bu; No, 3 mixed, $1.65 
@1.70. .Oats: No. 3 white, 88@84c bu; 
No. 2 white, 84@85c. Flour, basis 98Ib 
cottons, $10.50@12. 

Corn products: corn meal, $9.45 bbl; 
cream meal, $10.45; grits, $10.65. 

* * 

One of the few mill men in town lately 
was a representative of the Independent 
Milling Co., of Kingman, Kansas. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Director’s Liability 

The Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has won a suit be- 
fore the Texas court of civil appeals fixing 
the liability of one Durham and others 
for damages sustained by the milling com- 
pany in extending credit to a general mer- 
cantile corporation of which defendants 
had been directors. The judgment is 
based upon a finding that defendants 
falsely represented their company as being 
in sound financial condition, as a basis for 
the extension of credit to it, whereas the 
company was insolvent. 

“Ordinarily, a director of a corporation 
is not responsible individually for the cor- 
porate acts,” declares the Texas court. 
“But such directors may be personally. 
liable for damages sustained by réason of 
the insolvency of the corporation when a 
person is induced by false representations, 
either knowingly made or when in the ex- 
ercise of ordinary care the directors would 
have and should have known said repre- 
sentations to be false, to rely on said rep- 
resentations in his dealings with said 
corporation, and suffers loss by reason 
thereof.” 

The evidence in this case showed that 
defendants were responsible for untruth- 
ful financial statements made to mercan- 
tile agencies from whom the milling com- 
pany received information concerning the 
mercantile company’s credit rating. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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" The only change in market conditions 
here during the week was the contraction 
in the range of wheat flour prices, which 
was probably brought about by the ruling 
of the F Administration which pre- 
vented mills which had made profits be- 
yond the prescribed limits ipating 
them by cutting prices on their flour. 

The ruling was a wise one from a busi- 
ness standpoint, because. where one mill’s 
price was radically lower than another it 
produced an impression on the mind of 
the buyer that the mill with the higher 
price was taking or attempting to take an 
undue advantage of him, and incidentally 
it created a feeling of righteous indigna- 
tion among mills which did not find it 
necessary to take similar action to dissi- 
pate excessive profits. Besides this, it 
gave to the mills making such price con- 
cessions a grip upon buyers to which they 
were not justly entitled. 

So far as the heavy spot stocks are con- 
cerned, the situation is clearing up, for, 
though the process is necessarily slow, 
owing to a continued lack of freight room 
or berths for steamers, the amount of 
these stocks is being steadily reduced, so 
that at the end of the week about 20;000 
tons had been moved. Based upon the 
original figures covering the quantity on 
hand, this represents about half of the 
total. 

So far as actual trading in flour was 
concerned, the volume of business was 
never lighter. Mills offered practically 
nothing, and buyers are more interested in 
the coming crop flours than those of the 
crop just closing. There was, however, 
a fair demand for anything that was of- 
fered, as the baking interests are not suf- 
ficiently supplied to carry them to the 
new crop. 

Under such conditions as now exist, any 
quotations on wheat flours must be largely 
nominal and hardly serve as any direct 
guide, but on this basis spring wheat war 
quality flours were quoted at $10.70@ 
11.25, and Kansas at $10.90@11.20, in 
jute. 

; Rye flour is in very light demand, and 
has recently been placed by the Food 
Administration in the classification of 
flours on which profits are not to exceed 
8 to 10 per cent, whereas heretofore prof- 
its were permitted to the jobbing trade 
of 50@75c bbl. Stocks here are still 
large, and naturally affect the situation 
greatly. Quotations were $10.25@11.40, 
in jute. , 

arley flour was a trifle firmer, but 
there is little interest in it. Quotations 
were $8.68@10 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The corn goods market was rather dull, 
but there seemed to be a somewhat better 
feeling than prevailed a month , and 
the more of the surplus stocks t are 
removed, the more this better feeling will 
increase. The increased use by bakers, as 
ordered by the Food Administration, is 
expected to materially decrease these 
stocks, and therefore the future looks bet- 
ter. Yellow bolted meal was quoted at 
$5.10, white at $5.30, and corn flour about 
$5.90, per 100 lbs, in cotton sacks. 


CONVICTED OF PROFITEERING 


The food board of New York had a final 
hearing this week in the case of Oberman 
& Scherl, a New York flour concern, 
which has been convicted of profiteering. 

The evidence showed that this firm de- 
libera’ exacted a margin exceeding 75c 
on each barrel of flour; in numerous in- 
stances, about 80c. The food board 
claimed had exceeded the ma in 


79 out of 129 sales from Jan. 1 to May 1, 


10,575 bbls of flour constituting these 129 


- in view of the possibility’ of 
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sales, and in 26 sales it was shown that 
they sold’ no substitutes whatever. 

The board considers this the most fla- 
grant case of flour profiteering that has 
been brought before it. About 90 per cent 
of the business of the firm was done with 
bakers, and it appears that the maximum 
margin on many of the sales should have 
been not more than 25c. 


THE FOOD BOARD AND FLOUR PRICES 


The New York state food board, in a 
résumé of the accomplishments of the 
United States Food Administration, 
points out that, by reason of the price 
control on wheat, the American public has 
been saved about $7 bbl on its flour sup- 
plies during the year, as the price has been 
reduced from $16.75 in May, 1917, to $9.80 
in May, this year. 

Everybody agrees that a large saving, 
amounting approximately to $700,000,000, 
has been effected, but what the New York 
flour buyer wants to know is where some 
of this $9.80 flour is to be had. The trade 
is paying $2 bbl more than this for spot 
flour, and is very glad to get it. 


CONSIDER NEW MILLING REGULATIONS 


There was a three-day meeting in New 
York this week of the chairmen of the 
various divisions of the Millers’ Commit- 
tee, augmented by one miller from each 
section, for the purpose of considering the 
chan in milling regulations which will 
shortly become effective. 

Nothing as to the exact nature of the 
proposed changes in rules could be 
learned, but it seems generally understood 
that the attitude of the Food Adminis- 
tration on the coming crop will be that of 
continued conservation for the purpose of 
establishing wheat reserves against a pos- 
sible shortage next year, and the wisdom 
of such a policy is unquestioned. 

The flour trade has become accustomed 
to the present basis of ogee a and, 

arger 
amounts of flour to sell on the new crop, 
a feeling of safety prevails that was en- 
tirely absent at the opening of the present 
crop year. 

A joint meeting of millers and the 
Grain Corporation was held on Tuesday 
for the purpose of considering the prob- 
lems of wheat distribution on the coming 
crop. It is intimated, though not authori- 
tatively, that those in the grain trade are 
to be given an opportunity on this crop to 
handle wheat, and thereby place in activ- 
ity the regular grain trade machinery 
which has been so long inactive, but just 
on what basis such operations may be per- 
mitted cannot at this time be matt ig 

In attendance at the various meetings 
were all the divisional chairmen except 
those from the Pacific Coast and 
Southeast, and in addition thereto were 
W. B. Dunwoody, Minneapolis, A. T. Col- 
lins, Mount Pleasant, Pa., L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
and several others. 

There will be a more extended meeting 
of this same committee held on June 24. 


BAKERS MUST USE CORN MEAL 


As the result of a conference held re- 
cently between the food board and rep- 
resentatives of the baking industry, it was 
decided that, in view of the large amount 
of corn goods on the market here, it would 
be necessary for bakers to use at least 10 
per cent in all baked products. 

As a result of the conference the fol- 
ae rule was issued: “No licensee shall 
manufacture any products without using 
in the manufacture thereof at least 10 Ibs 
of corn meal with each 90 Ibs of wheat 
flour and other substitute cereals.” 

This modification does not change the 
rule which res at least one pound of 
substitutes with each three s of 
wheat flour in bread and rolls, and in- 
creased amounts of substitutes for other 
baked products. The corn meal which 


must be used may be included as a part 
of aes substitutes heretofore and now re- 


Wesiot in flour and substitute cereals 
are also required to sell at least 10 per 
cent of corn meal as a part of the required 
amount of substitutes. The re rule 
will apply during the month of June, or 
until further orders from the food board. 


FLOUR RESERVES 

The flour held by the Food Administra- 
tion for emergency purposes is now un- 
derstood to amount to 500,000 bbls, and 
is concentrated at industrial centers 
where, in case of a sudden ——— it 
would be most needed, viz., New York. 
Boston, Memphis, Dallas, oo 
Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Spring- 
field, Mass., New Haven, Charleston, S. 
C., Scranton, Pa., and Indianapolis. 

FREAK EXCHANGE DECISION 

Two decisions recently rendered by two 
committees of the New York Produce Ex- 
change are causing considerable comment 
because they were based upon the same 
facts, and yet are diametrically opposed 
to each other. ‘ 

The case in point is one where a mem- 
ber of the exchange purchased two cars 
of rye flour which were shipped five days 
out of contract time, in consequence of 
which the buyer rejected them. The mat- 
ter was taken before the flour committee, 
which decided that the delivery was satis- 
factory and that the buyer should take the 
two cars. 

The original. buyer sold these cars to 
another member of the exchange the same 
day he bought them, and under the same 
conditions, and the second buyer in turn 
rejected them because they were not 
shipped in contract time. 

This phase of the dispute was taken 
before the arbitration committee, which 
decided that the late shipment constituted 
a breach of contract and, therefore, it was 
not a good delivery, and justified the sec- 
ond buyer in rejecting the two cars. 

Just why the two committees should 
differ in a matter wherein the facts were 
exactly the same is something the trade 
cannot quite understand, and some think 
the exchange is trying for a record in 
freak decisions. 


BARGE CANAL CARRYING FLOUR 

By order of Director-General McAdoo, 
a large fleet of steam canal barges is to 
be constructed for the purpose of trans- 
porting freight between Buffalo and New 

ork, and it is understood that soon sev- 
eral piers in the vicinity of Fifty-fifth 
Street and the Hudson River will be taken 
over as terminals. 

A good deal of flour is reported as now 
being carried by the big inland waterway, 
and doubtless this will increase heavily 
with the movement of the new crop, but 
shippers have been so unaccustomed to 
using the canal during the long period of 
its inactivity that it will be some time 
before they become used to it again. 

The subject of freight rates is being 
threshed out by the government, and a 
new schedule will soon be forthcoming. 
It is not that the rates for the 
canal will differ from those for the rail- 
roads, but many of the alleged discrep- 
ancies which now exist will be overcome, 
and everything made to benefit the freight 
shipper. 

t was reported here last Thursday that 
the Food Administration had brought 
25,000 bbls of flour to New York by the 
canal, but upon its arrival there was no 
way to handle or inspect it. 


NOTES 


F. A. Witt, of the Morristown (Tenn.) 
Flour Mills Co., was in New York this 


_week. 


William B. Hill, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Dan Valley Mills, of Danville, 
and vice-president of the Piedmont Mills, 
Inc., of Lynchburg, Va., called at this 
office this week. 

The first new-crop wheat shown on the 
Produce Exchange this year was a sheaf 
from the farm of E. S. Rea, president of 
the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas. The berry was large but very 
soft, but doubtless the reason for this is 
that the wheat was cut when green. 


New Zealand threshings show an av 
of 26.54 bus wheat to acre, and 30.81 
bus bats, both being far below the esti- 
mate. A shortage of 1,000,000 bus wheat 
for home consumption is indicated. 
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BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., June 15—Flour was 
generally lower and lifeless, with offerings 
rather on the increase, especially in the 
ease of spring, but with buyers showing 
little interest and preferring to wait for 
the new-crop product. The market is 
up about $2.50 bbl from the bottom and 
down about $1 from the top, with trading 
less difficult at the revised range. 

A Minneapolis brand went at $10.75, 
cotton, which is $1 bbl decline from the 
late high, while an occasional sale was 
made by other mills at $10.65, or less. 
One of the leaders offered to sell 1,500 
bbls standard grade in conjunction with 
300 bbls corn flour, but most salesmen 
refrain from offering anything associated 
with corn to the local buyers at present. 

Nothing is every heard of hard winter 
flour, though it is safe to say that it will 
rarely, if ever, bring more than spring in 
this market. Much is being said about 
the new goods, but not a word about the 
price. Soft winter was easier and quict 
at $9.85, bulk, to $10.50, cotton, with offer- 
ings moderate and demand limited. 

Substitutes were unsalable. Nominal 
| ergrome basis sacks: rice flour, 9@10c 
Ib; corn flour, $5@5.50 per 100 Ibs; bak- 
ers’ meal, $4.75@5.25; corn meal, white 
and yellow, $4.25@4.75; grits and hominy. 
$4.75@5.25; barley flour, $8@9.50 bbl. 

City mills ran out of wheat, and were 
down for most of the week. Good orders 
ahead, and prices unchanged. They look 
for first new wheat next week. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 68,751 
bbls; destined for export, 55,954. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 39; number now in port, 37. 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, is back from Chicago. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
739,128 bus—79,239 corn, 641,368 oats and 
18,521 rye. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, is recuperating at 
Atlantic City, accompanied by his wife. 

The War Food Bureau gave three pub- 
lic demonstrations here week as to 
how to make absolutely wheatless brea. 

Vincenzo Previti, a dough mixer in the 
macaroni factory of the Russo Bros. Cov., 
was injured by being caught in the ma- 
chinery. 

The farmers of western Maryland say 
the pros for wheat in that section is 
great, with the weather ideal. Harvest 
is expected around July 1. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to June 15, 1918, 426,382 bus; year 
ago, 528,500. of prices this week, 
$1.60@1.91; last year, $1.70@1.77. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is spending a week or 


so at his birthplace on the eastern shore ° 


of Maryland, accompanied by his family. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to June 15, 1918, 1,493,357 bus; 
same time last year, 1,476,475. Range 
Sodan this w $1.90@2.15; last year, 
$2@2.80. 

A goodly number of local bakers, flour 
and supply men will attend the annual 
convention. of the Potomac States Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, to be held 
at Cumberland, Md., June 17-19. 

The Efficiency Food Service Co., with 
$1,000 capital, to maintain and operate 
commissaries, canteens, stores, lunch- 
rooms, etc., has been incorporated by 
Howard C, Brown, Frank C. O’Brien and 
John I, Rowe. 

Visitors were H. F. ogee sales- 
manager New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Cos B. K. Black, of McCardle-Black 
Co., grain, Indianapolis, Ind; G. F. 
Marsh, New York, and Philip Runcim:", 
London, of the Wheat Export Co. 

The local food administration has fined 
and censured several bakers and confcc- 
tioners for using wheat flour in excess of 
regulations, warning them that if it oc- 
curred again it would close their esta)- 
lishments for the duration of the war. 

V. L. Nigh, mt grain super- 
visor, with headquarters at Baltimore, |i: 
resigned to go to Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, and assume management of 4 
line of elevators for a large American 
grain concern now in the course of forma- 
tion. 


3 Maryland and Del- 
Proegat.d Dorney, Ma oy Mills 
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Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, who has 
bess ie poor health, recovered 15 lbs in 
weight at the seashore and is now off for 
the mountains with the hope of gaining 
15 more. 

The governor of Maryland has issued 
an appeal to able-bodied women of 18 
years of age and upward, who are able 
and willing to render a patriotic service 
to their country, to enroll in the Woman’s 
land Army, to work upon Maryland 
farms during the crop season of the pres- 
ent year. 

Egerton Bros. grocers of this city, 
claimed that a car of flour received by 
them from O. T. Davis, miller, Mount 
Airy, Md., was short 11 bbls in sacks on 
arrival. Davis agreed to submit the case 
to the complaint committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which, after hearing 
both sides, decided in favor of the grocery 
firm. 

It is stated the City Club, which makes 
a specialty of feeding and entertaining 
business and professional men, “will use 


no more wheat flour until the new wheat - 


crop is harvested—about 9 or 10 weeks 
from now.” The club will not have to 
wait that long; it will probably be able 
to see some new-crop wheat if it will call 
at the Chamber of Commerce next week. 


Cuartss H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuapeLpaia, Pa,, June 15.—Supplies 
of wheat flour are getting very small, and 
the trade is beginning to get anxious 
about satisfying future needs. The em- 
bargo on shipments has not been raised 
by the government. Rye flour is in liberal 
supply, while demand is light. Substi- 
tutes are in large supply, and the market 
is weak and a under a light de- 
mand and general pressure to sell. 


STATE CROP REPORT 


According to the state board of agricul- 
ture, the production of wheat this year 
will be approximately 23,700,000 bus, 
against 24,482,000 last year, and an av- 
erage yield for the past 10 years of 23,- 
732,000. This condition prevails despite 
the fact that 55,000 more acres were 
planted to wheat than during the previous 
year. The loss was due to the fact that 
much of the grain was winter-killed. 

Conditions, so far, for spring wheat 
have been practically normal, with the 
exception that the growth has been re- 
tarded in some sections by excessive mois- 
ture. About 8,000 acres were planted. 
Farmers have increased their oats acre- 
age, despite the labor shortage, and con- 
ditions for oats thus far have been 
practically normal. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS LOYAL 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Reading on June 10-12. Conser- 
vation of foodstuffs was the chief topic of 
discussion, and addresses were made , & 
number of prominent men, including 
Howard -Heinz, federal food adminis- 
trator far P’ lvania. 

A resolution was adopted pledging the 
whole-hearted support of the association 
to the government, and the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve for the ensu- 
ing year: George W. Fisher, Huntingdon, 
president; H. W. Crider, Homestead, 
first vice-president; J. L. Baker, Pitts- 
burgh, second vice-president; J. A. Kley, 
Phoenixville, secretary; W. A. King, 
Wilkes-Barre, treasurer. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,139,386 
bus, against 16,493,896 during the same 
period last year. 

William J. Koch, one of the oldest 
members of the Commercial Exchange, is 
in a local hospital, seriously ill. 

W. E. Foreman, of —- Ohio, a 
representative of the bury Flour 
Mills Co., of Minneapolis, was here this 


week, 


The Wyatt Bros. Co., Inc., wholesale 
bakery, has been chartered with a capital 
of $20,000, I F. D. Buck, 
New Castle, Del; M. L. Horty, K. E. 
Longfield, Wilmington, Del. 

Among visitors on ‘change this week 
were Frank Leckenby, vice-president 
Charles H, Lilly Co. millers, Seattle, 
Wash; O, M, secretary and 
treasurer Richards & Evans Co., millers, 
Cortland, Ohio, and E. A. Witter, man- 
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ager feed department of the Kemper Mill 
& Elevator €o., Kansas City. 

Clarence S. Woolman, formerly of the 
firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., grain mer- 
chants of this city, and now connected 
with the federal forage department, Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to a captaincy 
in the quartermaster’s corps. 

Food Administrators Lloyd and Wol- 
verton, of Camden, N. J., have warned 
bakers that they must live within the food 
regulations regarding the use of substi- 
tutes, and all other regulations of the 
administration, or suffer prosecution. 


Fire destroyed the stable and feed stor- 
age building, damaged the garage and 
threatened the bakery building of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., on the night of 
June 12. While the flames were raging, 
75 bakers stood in several inches of water 
to finish the night’s baking. The loss is 
estimated at $50,000. This is the second 
time within three months that the com- 
pany has suffered from fire. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocuestern, N. Y., June 15.—Only 
spring wheat was ground here this week, 
and the output was 4,000 bbls. This rep- 


. resents 19 per cent of capacity, against 


17 per cent last week. e Flour City 
still continues on the one-mill basis, and 
there is little prospect that any of the 
other mills will start up until the new 
crop comes in. 

The nominal quotation on 100 per cent 
spring patents in cotton 1%’s is $10.75 bbl, 
small lots only to local dealers. Spring 
bran is quoted, in sacks, at $34.40 ton, 
and spring middlings at $36.40, all in 
small lots. All feed sales are confined to 
local territory and regular customers, 
with the exception of some scattering ship- 
ments that apply on contract. The rye 
market remains nominal. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Discussion here is turning as much 
toward Ysera was for the new-crop — 
as consideration of the plight that millers 
now find themselves in. There is a divi- 
sion of opinion over the rumor that a 
minimum price will be fixed for wheat, 
coupled with a maximum profit for the 
miller, 

Some millers appear to be well satis- 
fied with the present arrangement, which 
at least is declared safe and which has 
permitted the payment of rather generous 
salaries which in no way have cut in on 
the net profit as fixed by the government. 

On the other hand, there are millers 
here who declare that, with a rule based 
on minimum priced wheat and maximum 
profit for the miller, there would come a 
revival of opportunity to use real business 
sense. Further, it would put a premium 
on efficiency and drive the slow-poke mill- 
er using antiquated methods out of busi- 
ness, through inability to compete with a 
miller who was shrewd in his dealing and 
up to the minute in his methods. 

It is probable that any such set of rules 
as outlined would put the owner of a small 
country mill under a severe handicap, if 
indeed the small mill, wherever located, 
would not be crowded into the unfit class. 
Without question, it is pointed out, the 
small mill, especially in the country, serves 
a real purpose. 

NOTES 

With milling operations here at a vir- 
tual standstill, flour and feed men give the 
city a wide berth. 

The Wiesner Quality bakery paid a fine 
of $50 to the Rochester chapter of the 
Red Cross for evasion of the food rules, 

One of the big chain stores operating 
over the country announces that, since rice 
has been placed on the wheat substitute 
list, sales have increased tenfold in vol- 
ume. 

It is reported that a mg of flour 
shipped to Rochester by William Ayrault, 
of Batavia, was saturated with carboiic 
acid while en route. Federal agents are 
on the case. 

Albert H. Case, treasurer of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., is taking his summer 
vacation in an automobile trip throu 
New York and Pennsylvania. He will 
gone a fortnight. 

At a meeting of bakers who furnish 
bread and rolls pony ey best Bena 
taurants, it was t, g 
June 17, they will manufacture bread for 
the eating-houses containing 50 per cent 


wheat flour, 25 per cent legal wheat flour 
substitutes and 25 per cent rye flour, to 
help use the over-supply of rye flour in 
Rochester. 

Several of the mills that have closed 
down here, would have been able to have 
continued grinding for the remainder of 
the crop year on reduced eapacity, had the 
full wheat allotment been received. 

The New York State Bean Shippers’ 
Association, with head offices here, is be- 
hind a plan to have beans put on the 
wheat substitute list. Growers and deal- 
ers have heavy holdings of beans, and 
demand is light. 

Wheatless days and wheatless meals 
will be discontinued in Rochester Mon- 
day, June 17, with advent of the new 
“50-50” bread. However, the amount of 
bread that may be served to a customer 
will still be limited. 

A large unit of farmerettes has been or- 
ganized here, and has gone to work on 
some of the big farms. The farmers are 

leased with their work, and the city girls 
ike the change. Other units will be sent 
out later. They are closely supervised by 
a woman. 

Millers here received a telegram this 
morning summoning them to a agen to 

on- 


_be held at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on 


day afternoon, when F. J. Lingham, chief 
of the Eastern Milling Division, federal 
Food Administration, will discuss the pro- 
posed rules and regulations covering mill- 
ing operations for the coming year. A big 
cdaintion will attend from Rochester. 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, is a practical farmer. - Last 
spring he plowed up 20 acres of winter 
wheat that was badly winter-killed, and 
sowed the ground to spring wheat. He 
reports that, according to present indica- 
tions, it will produce much more to the 
acre than 55 acres of winter wheat on his 
farm. 

Two men entered a bake shop here, and 
announced themselves as government food 
inspectors. They made a check of wheat 
flour and substitutes being used by the 
baker. After the investigation they in- 
formed the baker that he was not com- 
plying with the food laws, and imposed a 
fine of $100 to be paid to the war chest. 
They collected $50 of the fine on the spot, 
and arranged to return for the balance. 
Later it developed that they were con- 
fidence men. T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 15.—Trading in 
100 per cent patent flour is only heard of 
as cars become available from time to 
time. As a rule these cars are not placed 
on the open market, but are disposed of 
to customers of the mill in small lots. A 
few were sold in this way this week at 
around $11.25 bbl, in sacks, but hardly 
enough to make a quotable market. 

Rye and graham flours have taken an 
upward turn of 75c@$1.50 bbl. Barley 
flour is also held firmer on the better 
grades. Considerable of the stock held by 
the local dealers did not come up to the 
requirements of the government in the 
recent purchases made, and was refused, 
with the result that there is some pressure 
to sell. Mill quotations are firmer, but 
sales are small. 

There is practically no change to note 
in corn oats products. Granulated 
and bolted corn meal are lower, ranging 
$4.30@4.40 per 100 Ibs, and oatmeal is 

uoted at $4.90 for rolled and $5.64 for 
the cut and ground product. 





SUBSTITUTES STOCK DECREASING 


Further export shipments have been 
arranged for from the surplus of flour 
and meal substitutes that have been ac- 
cumulating in this market, a second 
steamer being in port loading a cargo of 
about 5,000 tons. The effect is already 
being felt in there being more inquiry for 
shipment from the mill. A third steamer 
is promised, which will make a total of 
fully 15,000 tons purchased by the Food 
Administration from lecal receivers. 

In the work of allotting the amounts to 
be taken out by the steamers, the flour 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
have done yeoman service, many giving 
saccanenf all their time to the work. 

‘oremost them are Leon H. Davis 
and Edward A. Cutting. That the mem- 
hem of Gis grea beard of the Chasber 
of Commerce appreciated the work done 


by the Food Administration is shown in 
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the form of resolutions which were for- 
warded yesterday to State Food Admin- 
istrator Henry B. Endicott, A. €. Rat- 
shesky and W. L. Putnam. : 


FARMER-BAKER LOSES LICENSE 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion, on June 3, through the Massachusetts 
department, revoked the baker’s license of 
Leslie F. Saalman, Blanford, Mass. Mr. 
Saalman is a farmer in Blanford, who 
takes summer boarders. He took out a 
baker’s license in Order that during the 
summer he might make bread with in- 
gredients permitted by the administra- 
tion to bakers. 

This license was revoked on the ground 
that no reason exists why summer board- 
ing-houses such as this is, maintained b 
farmers throughout New England, should 
not use the same amount of substitutes as 
private ‘families. This was a test case, 
and is a precedent for similar cases 
throughout the country. 


NOTES 


The Springfield Grocers’ Supply Co., 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., was formed this 
week, with $80,000 capital. 

The Thekla, one of the vessels taken 
over by the United States’ Shipping 
Board, is to load a cargo at this port for 
Buenos Aires, in order to give Boston 
dealers an opportunity to ship their goods 
to Argentina. The rate of freight fixed 
by the Shipping Board is $30 per ton of 
2,240 Ibs, or 40 cubic feet of space. 

The Alcor, which sailed from Boston 
several days ago for Bordeaux, France, 
with a cargo of 5,710 tons of corn meal, 
corn flour, barley flour and rye flour, went 
ashore June 12 on the coast of Newfound- 
land, and is a total loss. The cargo was 
destined for the relief of the civil popu- 
iation in Holland and Belgium. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Violations of Food Laws 


Wasuinoron, D. C., June 15.—The Food 
Administration has inflicted the heaviest 
penalty thus far invoked for violation of 
the food regulations against Jaburg Bros., 
of 10 Leonard Street, New York City, for 
— profiteering. The firm, which does 
a large business with bakers, has been 
required to pay $20,000 to the Red Cross 
in lieu of other penalty. 

Other penalties’ reported by the Food 
Administration are as follows: 

John Sattler, Emporia, Kansas, feeding 
wheat to pigs and chickens; turned over 
to federal authorities and interned. 

W. T. Harding, New York City, flour 
profiteering; $3,000 to Red Cross. 

Elko (Nev.) Milling Co., sale of wheat 
flour branded barley, violation of substi- 
tute rule, and sales at excessive prices; 
license revoked, effective June 15. The 
company may apply for reissue of license 
after three months, but none of the con- 
cern’s plants may be operated by the pres- 
ent we 

E. O. Kolb, a baker of Cranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., raising the price of 
bread without consulting the food authori- 
ties; required to restore original price, 
and make refunds. : 

J. G. Cheetam, miller, Minard, Mich., 
mill closed for operating without a license. 
The issuance of his license will depend 
upon his observance of the closing order. 

Ong K. Ten, of Mesa, Ariz., permitted 
to contribute $50 to the Red Cross in lieu 
of a suspension of his license, for selling 
flour without substitutes. 

Adolph Berube, baker, 53 Palmer 
Street, Fall River, Mass., ordered to close 
for four days and to contribute $50 each 
to the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. and Knights 
of Columbus for submitting false reports, 
and using improper and insufficient sub- 
stitutes in making bread. 

Ballanca Macaroni Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
license revoked from May 25 to Aug. 25, 
1918, for selling flour at a margin in 
excess of that allowed wholesalers, selling 
flour without substitutes, selling flour in 
excess quantities to small Italian bakers 
and dealers, and doing business as a 
wholesaler from Nov. 1, 1917, to March 8, 
1918, without a license. 

Glasgow (Ky.) Milling Co., heretofore 
closed for operating without a license and 
profiteering, has paid $350 to the Red 
Cross, and will remain closed pending the 
receipt of license from Washington. 

The Model Roller Mills, of Kentucky, 
have been directed to close operations, 
and to apply for ee to open after 
June 1, icHarp B. Warrovs, 
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THE OUTLOOK—A TRIP IN OHIO 


It is difficult to write with moderation 
and due restraint of the crop outlook as 
indicated by present conditions on the 
farms of Ohio and Indiana, The sight of 
these fields is enough to restore the most 
despondent to optimism and mental san- 
ity, if need be; it brings a feeling of joy 
and confidence as one realizes that it is 
perhaps these very fields, the country 
over, this bountiful productiveness of 
Nature, that is to win the war for us. 
There is here an inexhaustible reservoir of 
strength—spiritual as well as material. 

Never before, at this time of the year, 
one is tempted to say, have growing crops 
looked so uniformly well and given such 
promise. The power represented here not 
only defies the imagination, but carries a 
convistion of material resource forcing 
the conclusion that we cannot help winning 
the war. Only rank incompetence can 
defeat us. Twenty billions of dollars is the 
indicated value of crops now growing. 

The ground is in the best of condition, 
there have been alternating rains and 
fair weather, in what seems to have been 
just the right proportions. 

Corn is not so far advanced as desired, 
but it is healthy and, when one considers 
the early uncertainties due to scarcity of 

seed corn, the result is most reassur- 
ing. It is not apparent that the corn crop 
is to show any great curtailment from 
this cause. Oats, clover, hay, everything 
that grows, show up equally well with 
wheat and corn. 

A trip through the country makes one 
realize that its agricultural resources are 
being marshaled for winning the war, and 
that the farmer is doing his part glorious- 
ly. Everywhere he is visible in the fields, 
which are growing like garden spots. 
Such a trip brings into consciousness, as 
scarcely anything else could, a realization 
of our material power, and puts one in 
the mood to write a rhapsody on the very 
practical subject of crops, and their in- 
fluence on civilization. 

Colonel C. B. Jenkins, manager of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. and a 
member of the governor’s staff of that 
state, in a speech at Indianapolis last 
week indignantly resented the claim that 
the farmer was a slacker and wanted two 
dollar and fifty cent wheat. He said it 
was a lie, that it did an injustice to the 
farmer, and that the only clamor for two 
dollar and fifty cent wheat had been by 
politicians seeking some expedient to win 
votes. 

However bad may be the temporary 


* situation in milling due to the scarcity 


of wheat,—and, fortunately, some millers 
have come down to this period with excess 
profits of which they must rid themselves, 
—the prospect on the new crop dominates 
the situation. Already, in anticipation, 
the miller is living in the new-crop period. 
It colors all his thinking, and imparts a 
feeling of confidence and _ irrepressible 
optimism. 

Very active milling is looked for im- 
mediately following harvest. All the mar- 
kets are.swept bare of flour. The export 
movement is likely to be limited only by 
the capacity of the carriers, and the num- 
ber of holes to be filled is innumerable. 
Such is the prospect at the close of the 

resent year. The forecast is for an early 

rvest. With favorable weather, cut- 
ting of wheat may be quite general in 
Ohio and Indiana the last week in June, 
and earlier than that in the southern half 
of these states. Based upon present con- 
ditions, the we ag per acre should be high 
and the quality of the best. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 15 was 11,100, or 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 6,200, or 13 per 
cent, last week, 20,600, or 43 per cent, a 
year ago, 22,800, or 471% per cent, two 
years ago, and 17,500, or 36 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The curious situation which has char- 
acterized milling for some time still ex- 
ists. Reference is had to the mills with 
government contracts for flour for the 
army, navy or export to allies, not able to 
fill the contracts because the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation is not able 
to give them the wheat. This situation has 
gotten to be a very old story now. 

There is relief in sight as, with warm, 
favorable weather, wheat-cutting will 
probably begin in Ohio and Indiana be- 
fore the end of the coming week. Many 
fields are nearly ready for cutting. The 
outlook is the best in many years, and 
promises not only abundant yields of 
grain, but the finest quality. 


SUBSTITUTES 


There is still some congestion in substi- 
tutes, despite the efforts of the Food Ad- 
ministration to furnish relief by buyin 
for export. Many buyers overbought, onl 
both barley flour and corn meal have been 
shipped to various markets beyond the 
ability to absorb them. Added to this 
overstocking is the spoilage of more or 
less substitutes, corn meal especially, 
which, with heavy declines in price, has 
caused serious losses. Heavy losses have 
also been taken on rye and rye flour. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 


Stocks of flour are small. ‘ There has 
been some little reselling where holders 
have had small amounts in excess of their 
reduced requirements. Occasional cars 
of wheat flour are offered either direct or 
by resellers, but they are easily placed. 
Some bakers say they can manage to get 
along, provided they can receive new-crop 
Kansas flour by the latter half of July. 
But for the very great conservation which 
has been effected in the use of wheat flour 
through the intelligent administration of 
the Food Administration there would now 
probably be evidences of real distress. 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 
Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 62,760 bbls, 
for the week ending June 15 made 13,119, 
or 21 per cent of capacity, compared with 
20,799, or 26 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 69,360 bbls capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

MICHIGAN : 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

I. A. Welk, president Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., was in 
Toledo, on his way south, June 15. 

The Blue Pond Baking Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital, by Thomas J. Avery, Joel Pitts- 
ford, Clarence S. Repp, Fremont G. Ful- 
mer and J. D. Lyfin Bailey. 

Reports from Fort Wayne, Ind., are to 
the effect that the greatest grain crop in 
the history of Allen County is expected, 
and that it is anticipated the yield will be 
fully 20 per cent above that of a normal 
season. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, June 26. 


Mark Mennel, of the Central: Milling Di- 
vision, has promised to be present, if 
possible. 

Charles Franke, formerly operating a 
flour mill at Fostoria, Ohio, was recently 
sued for $10,000 damages by Charles 
Pfau, owner of a bakery. The plaintiff 
charged slander, and the suit was settled 
by the defendant paying $250. 


John Reichert, of the Reichert Food 
been 


Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
drafted and expects to go to camp on the 
next call, Joseph Reichert, who has been 
stationed at the Columbus office, will take 
charge of the Dayton business. 

All labor controversies between large 
Cleveland (Ohio) bakers and the Bakers’ 
Union No. 19 were adjusted after an all- 
day conference this week by an arbitration 
board. The most difficult point to adjust 
was the wage question. The workers had 
asked for a minimum scale of $25@30, 
as against a present minimum of $15@20. 

It was reported in Toledo this week that 
500,000 bbls of flour had been assembled 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion, for use in case of a bread famine in 
any locality, at Boston, Memphis, Dallas, 
Birmingham, Detroit, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Springfield, Mass., New 
Haven, Charleston, S. C., Scranton, Pa., 
and Indianapolis. 

It is reported from Atlanta, Ga., that 
10,000,000 lbs of flour, representing a 
surplus supply in the hands of wholesale 
and retail dealers in Georgia, is to be pur- 
chased at once by the United States gov- 
ernment through Dr. A. M. Soule, federal 
food administrator for the state. The 
flour is to be shipped to Savannah for 
transportation to France for the use of 
the American armies and the allies. This 
surplus accumulated as a result of con- 
servation and reduced consumption of 
flour in the state. 





INDIANA 

Inptanapouis, Inp., June 15.—Indian- 
apolis flour mills this week produced 5,175 
bbis of flour, compared with 3,419 last 
week. The slight increase was attributed 
to the fact that the majority of the city 
mills were in improved running order. 
More than one-half—and some millers 
placed the proportion as high as 60 per 
cent—of the flour ground went to the gov- 
ernment. 

There has been a falling off in the local 
demand. The substitutes were pretty well 
stocked up, and the movement is slow, 
though in the between-crop period mills 
hope to rid themselves of these goods; 
however, this has not led to the price 
reductions reported elsewhere. 

Local bakers declare that their flour 
supplies have commenced to turn sharply 
lower, and they hope for greater allow- 
ances and a freer hand in buying on the 
new crop, though there is less dissatisfac- 
tion among them over substitutes. 

Millfeed is showing a return of its old 
activity, due to continued warm, dry 
weather. The output is nominal at this 
time. 

It was announced this week that a num- 
ber of Indiana mills had ground more 
wheat than the original plan allotted them. 
This was explained by the statement that 
some mills at the beginning had excessive 
supplies on hand, and when they reached 
the limit they were not notified to cease 
grinding. Some mills known to possess 
more wheat than they were supposed to 
have were ordered to distribute it among 
mills where supplies had run low and 
could not be replenished. 


WHEAT-CUTTING IS ON 


Gibson County, along the Ohio River, 
claims credit for the first wheat cut in the 
state this year. The work has been in 
progress now for almost a week, and is 
being done under ideal weather conditions. 
Mayor Bosse, of Evansville, and several 
prominent citizens have entered the wheat- 
fields to work as ~ laborers and —- 
get the wheat cut. The mayor spent all 
this week driving a binder. Edgar H. 
Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, stated Saturday that, notwith- 
standing losses from crop pest, the crop 
would be enormous. 


NOTES 

Several Hoosier flour and corn mill men 
will attend the Toledo meeting next week. 
Over 800 Ts were ex at 
Evansville, to attend the meeting of the 
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Indiana Grocers’ Association. Mr, Hoover 
was invited to attend and deliver an ad- 
dress. . ‘ R 

Two Indianapolis bakers were orderec 
to close their p ta this week for viola- 
tions. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade, at its 
annual election this week, elected Joseph 
C. Gardner as president. A number of 
grain men, and C. Clifford Barrett, In- 
is ag corn miller, were elected on the 


An Indiana congressman has presented 
another bill in gress which would 
grant a farmer 2c per bu each month on 
all grain kept on the farms from date of 
harvest because of failure to get cars to 
haul it to market. 

Secretary C. B. Riley announces the In- 
diana millers’ midsummer meeting for 
June. 26. Mr. Mennel has promised the 
secretary that he will be at this session. 
H. D. Irwin, zone manager from Phila- 
delphia, will attend the grain dealers’ 
meeting June 20. 

The fanatic pro-German at Evansville 
who assaulted Donald J. Wallace, a Boon- 
ville miller who was working as Liberty 
bond salesman, has been sent to state’s 
prison, and a mass meeting attended by 
1,500 men from Mr. Wallace’s home town 
passed resolutions condemning the law- 
yers who defended the assailant. 

The federal Food Administration this 
week named Indianapolis as one of 20 
cities in the nation in which it will estab- 
lish large flour reserves. More than 100,- 
000 bbls will be kept in a reserve supply. 
This will constitute a two weeks’ supply 
in these 20 cities, and will be drawn upon 
should there be a famine of flour or wheat. 

To correct a false impression that ex- 
ists in many ports of the state, Carl Sims, 
chairman of the milling division, announces 
that it is not necessary that there shall be 
a purchase of substitutes with rye flour, 
as is required with the purchase of wheat 
flour on the 50-50 basis. Rye flour may 
be bought and sold without any accom- 
panying substitutes. Millers are asked 
to pay special attention to the new orders 
the secretary’s office is mailing the mem- 
bers of the trade. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Mr. Hoover and the Breweries 

Wasuineoton, D. C., June 15.—Herbert 
C. Hoover in a public statement last week 
expressed the opposition of the Food Ad- 
ministration to the Randall amendment 
to the agricultural production bill, which 
prohibits the use of foodstuffs in brewing. 
While stating that from the strictly food 
conservation point of view he would favor 
the suspension of brewing, Mr. Hoover 
predicted that such a legislative action 
would place the country on a “whisky 
basis,’ and therefore ‘defeat the tem- 
perance aim of its proponents. His state- 
ment reads, in part: 

“From a strictly food conservation 
point of view I should like to see the use 
of foodstuffs suppressed in all drinks, 
hard and soft. This is not, however, the 
whole story. We stopped distilligg a year 
ago. There is a long supply of whisky, 
gin and other 20 to 40 per cent distilled 

rinks in the country. We have reduced 
the consumption of foodstuffs in brewing 
by 30 per cent, and reduced the alcohol 
content of beer to 2% per cent. If we 
stop brewing, the saloons of the country 
will still be open, but confined practically 
to a whisky and gin basis. 

“Any true advocate of temperance and 
of national efficiency in these times will 
shrink from this situation, for the national 
danger in it is greater than the use of 
some 4,000,000 bus of n monthly in 
the breweries. If the American people 
want prohibition, it should prohibit by 
legislation to that end and not force the 
Food Administration to the responsibility 
for an orgy of drunkenness. It is mig!ity 
difficult to get drunk on 2% per cent 
beer; it will be easy enough if we force 
a substitution of distilled drinks for it. 

“The Food Administration has gone ‘s 
far as it can toward temperance without 
precipitating a worse situation. If the 
American le or Congress will stop the 
sale of distilled liquors, the administra- 
tion will find no difficulty in stopping 
brewing.” 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 

Wheat harvesters this year have received 
$3.50@4 per day and board in Oklahoma, 
and $4@5 in Kansas. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT REPORT 


On June 12 the Dominion bureau of 
statistics issued its first estimate of the 
areas sown to grain, with a report on 
their condition on May 31. The returns 
show very satisfactory increases in the 
areas sown to wheat and oats, and the con- 
dition of these crops was generally better 
than at the same date last year. 

The total area sown to wheat in the 
whole of Canada is estimated at 16,080,800 
acres, compared with 14,755,850, the final- 
ly established figure for 1917, representing 
an increase of 1,324,950 acres, or 9 per 
cent. The area to be harvested of fall 
wheat is 338,000 acres, and the area sown 
to spring wheat, 15,742,800; so that the 
increase Of the latter as compared with 
1917 is 1,712,250 acres, or 12 per cent. 
The area sown to oats is placed at 13,- 
739,000 acres, compared with 13,313,400 
last year, an increase of 425,600 acres, or 
3.2 per cent. The acreage of barley is 
2,395,800, compared with 2,392,200 in 
1917; of rye 234,530, as against 211,880; 
of peas 200,430, against 198,881. The 
areas sown this year to wheat, oats, barley 
and rye are the highest on record for 
Canada, 

The acreage sown to wheat in the prairie 
provinces totals 15,196,300 acres, against 
13,619,410 last year;\to oats, 8,767,000, 
against 8,559,500; to barley 1,845,500, 
against 1,850,000. To wheat Manitoba has 
sown 2,618,000 acres, Saskatchewan 9,222,- 
000 and Alberta 3,356,300. Unger oats the 
acreages are for Manitoba 1,500,000, for 
Saskatchewan 4,602,000 and for Alberta 
2,665,000, while for barley Manitoba has 
715,000 acres, Saskatchewan 663,500 and 
Alberta 467,000. 

Throughout the West the month of 
May was exceptionally cold, with heavy 
frosts and consequent retarding of 
growth. According to the reports of crop 
correspondents, expressed numerically in 
percentage of the average yield of the 
past ten years, the condition of the prin- 
cipal grain crops was on May $31 as fol- 
lows: fall wheat 80, against 85 last year; 
spring wheat 101, against 93; all wheat 
100.5, against 92; rye 95, against 97. 

Ontario reports (June 5) that timely 
rains with warm weather have favored the 
growth of all field crops. Prospects are 
excellent for another good hay crop, and 
spring grains never gave better promise 
at the beginning of June. Saskatchewan 
reports (May 28) that rain and snow were 
general throughout the province during 
the week, with the exception of some parts 
of western Saskatchewan. Alberta re- 
ports (June 10) that warmer weather has 
been prevalent during the past week with 
light local showers. Growth generally is 
coming along fairly fast. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Canadian millers are beginning to won- 
der where all the buyers of flour have 
gone to. The only one left in the market 
is the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. Evidently 
the public supplied itself well with flour 
before recent restrictions were announced 


by the Canada food board. Leading mill-- 


ers in this part of Canada now report 
their order ks clean, and very little 
new business passing. Bakers are limited 
strictly to immediate requirements. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is taking 
all the flour offered for June shipment at 
its standard price of $10.60 bbl, f.o.b. 
Montreal. All mills that have any wheat 
are running steadily on export orders. 
After the end of June these cease, and 
mills will have nothing to do in July or 


August but take care of their domestic 
customers. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-lb 
bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in second- 
hand bags, $10.65@10.70 f.o.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED 
Good pasture at all country points is 
limiting the demand for bran and shorts, 
but there is still plenty of business offer- 
ing to absorb the full output of mills. 
Bran, $35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points; shorts, $40. 
WHEAT 
Ontario soft winter wheat has almost 
disappeared from the market. Some mill- 
ers report farmers in their neighborhood 
as having wheat, but. these cases are few. 
Manitoba spring wheat is plentiful at the 
moment with those mills that have not 
yet ground their allotments, and there is 
a growing feeling that July will show a 
better output than stocks of wheat in sight 
at present would suggest. The’ fixed price 
for soft winter wheat is $2.22 bu, basis in 
store, Montreal. 


OTHER GRAINS 


Oats are the principal attraction in the 
coarse grains market. There seems to be 
a good deal of excitement among traders, 
and the course of the market is being 
watched closely. United States corn is 
coming over the boundary in fair quan- 
tities, mostly by water. Car-lot quota- 
tions, country points in Ontario: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 79@80c bu; barley, 
$1.30@1.32; rye, $2; buckwheat, $1.80; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. coun- 
try points in Ontario, 961,c. 


OATMEAL 


Ontario mills are operating quite fully, 
and there seems to be enough general de- 
mand to take care of output. The Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., is a constant bidder, 
which no doubt accounts for full opera- 
tion of mills. Rolled oats, $5@5.10 per 
bag of 90 lbs in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The Ontario government has issued an 
optimistic bulletin on the state of the 
spring cereal crops in this province. This 
appeared on Thursday, and presumably 
covers the condition up to end of May. 
The bulletin shows that farmers had an 
exceptionally successful spring in the 
matter of cultivation and seeding. The 
newly sown grain crops present a most 
promising appearance. Labor conditions 
are the only source of complaint, and some 
very bitter things have been said on this 
subject. 

With regard to the wheat crops, it may 
be noted that the provincial government 
declares fall wheat a failure. The pros- 
pect is for about one-fourth of an average 
yield per acre sown. The damage 4vas 
done by spring frosts. On the other hand, 
the area under spring wheat in Ontario 
has. been increased by 45 per cent, which 
will make up to some extent for the loss 
of the winter crop. Neither of these 
grains are grown in sufficient quantity in 
Ontario to make any difference in the 
world’s food supply. 

NOTES 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
left on Friday for a motor trip to New 
York. 

Reground oat hulls are worth $22@25 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. cars, at Ontario mill 
points. 

The Niagara Grain & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, is moving into larger offices. 
The business of this company is constantly 
expanding. . 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is commencing work on a new grain 


elevator which will greatly increase its 
storage capacity here. 


George Copeland & Sons, flour millers, 
Elmvale, Midland and Penetang, are con- 
verting their Midland plant into a corn 
flour mill. A number of Ontario millers 
are considering similar action. 


John Goldie, superintendent of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Kee- 
watin, was in Toronto this week. Mr. 
Goldie has been travelling in the United 
States, where he visited the F. O. M. A. 
convention. 

There is an increasing interest in corn 
flour in Ontario. Mills are preparing to 
handle it during the summer, and a num- 
ber will likely manufacture their own 
supplies. The current price in Toronto to 
the trade is $11 bbl, in bags. 

Millers may find it useful to remember 
that there is a difference in the amount of 
wheat allowed to be used in making a barrel 
of flour in the United States and Canada. 
The Canadian allowance of wheat is 4 bus 
and 18 Ibs, as against 4 bus and 24 lbs in 
the United States. The Canadian per- 
centage of extraction is 76. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 15.—Trade in 
spring wheat flour for export has been 
quieter, owing to increasing scarcity of 
wheat. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., re- 
ports purchases for the week much small- 
er than usual. The bulk of offerings were 
for first half July delivery, for which 
$10.60 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. vessel, was paid 
for rail-and-water shipments from the 
West, and $10.64 for all-rail shipments. 

Owing to the increased offerings of 
corn flour, prices for car lots are lower, 
with sales at $11@11.20 bbl, in bags, ex- 
track. At this reduction there has been 
an increased demand. Broken lots are 
steady at $12 bbl, in bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

In rye flour, demand is quiet, as buyers 
are supplied for the time being. Broken 
lots, $16.50@17 bbl, in bags, delivered to 
the trade; barley flour, $13.50; graham 
flour, $11.05, in bags; rice flour, $9 per bag 
of 100 Ibs, in 220-lb sacks, delivered. 

Spring wheat flour for domestic account 
is slow, with car lots at $10.95 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. Montreal, and to ‘city bakers at 
$11.05, delivered. Supplies of winter 
wheat flour on spot are limited, with sales 
of broken lots at $11.40@11.50 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $11.20 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

No change in millfeed. Prices are 
steady. Pure grain moullie, $70@72 ton; 
feed corn meal, $68; pure barley feed, $62; 
mixed moullie, $51; shorts, $40; bran, $35, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

In oat products, prices for export have 
advanced 10@20c bbl, with rolled oats at 
$10, and oatmeal at $9.80@9.90 bbl, in 
bags, f.o.b. vessel. Rolled oats for do- 
mestic use, $5.10@5.15 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered. Corn-meal prices are steady, 
with sales of golden grade at $6.25@6.40 
per bag, and bolted grade at $4.50@4.75, 
delivered. 

x * 

W. W: Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been on an extensive tour throughout 
the Canadian Northwest, returned home 
this week. With reference to the grow- 
ing wheat crop, Mr. Hutchison says the 
prospects are excellent, as he never saw 
such a large acreage of grain in a better 
condition, and with favorable weather 
from now on he expected that the crop 
would yield 300,000,000 bus or more. Mr. 
Hutchison’s advices from Alberta on 
Thursday were to the effect that the crop 
in that district promised a yield of from 
40 to 50 bus to the acre. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnivec, Man., June 15.—Western 
mills are exerting no pressure in order to 
secure new business, but domestic de- 
mand for flour has shown a slight increase 
during the last few days. Before ship- 
ping, mills have made inquiry at points 
from which new orders came, and in every 
case have found that the flour is actually 
needed for immediate use. Allocations of 
wheat continue satisfactory, and are en- 
abling western mills, with few exceptions, 
to run to capacity. The outturn is readily 
absorbed for export account. 

At practically all milling centers in 
western Canada, oat, barley and corn 
flours are available, but demand for these 
substitutes is comparatively small. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or. sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ...........eseseee8 10.35 
Western Manitoba ...........s0eeeees 10.30 
Saskatchewan .........ccscsecscsveeee 10.20 
PROMOETR AIROTER .. oc acvsecccvccrsvoves 10.10 
Western Alberta .........cccceveeees 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .........ceeseeeeees 10.45 
Prince RUPert cocci icccccicecvsesvencs 10.60 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over, 
Covers for 98's, 49's, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 
RYE FLOUR 

Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is offered in the Winnipeg market at 
$11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; dark 
grade, $9.50,—jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


Mills have much difficulty in meeting 
the unabated demand for bran and shorts, 
and are spreading their available supplies 
as evenly as possible, to cover immediate 
needs. Current quotations: bran, $30.80 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c ton under; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, $3 under. British 
Columbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Cereal mills are running steadily, and 
are sold well ahead for export account. 
There is practically no domestic demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal at the pres- 
ent time. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending June 12, with 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
June 6 156 513 
June 7 179 368 
June 8 195 526 
June 10 448 264 
June 11 141 830 
June 12 189 309 





WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Winnipeg continue 
light, as is the case with all other grains. 
Government buyers have been taking all 
the wheat offered at the fixed prices, 
which are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No.“3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is sub- 
ject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 84144c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.20; No. 1 
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northwestern flaxseed, $3.771,; No. 2 


Canadian western rye, $1.75,—in «store, 
Fort William. 
e NOTES 

J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., accompanied by wife and daughter, 
was in Winnipeg this week, on his way 
west for an extended trip. 

The crops of western Canada are mak- 
ing good progress. Wheat is reported to 
be from four to six inches high, and in 
most cases is looking strong and or 
Rain is needed in some parts of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, has issued a report show- 
ing the following estimated acreage under 
crop in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta: wheat, 15,526,100 acres, against 
13,619,400 last year; oats 9,133,000, 
against 8,559,500; barley 1,955,500, against 
1,850,000; flaxseed 1,000,800, against 909,- 
800. Reports received by the association 
from points throughout the three prov- 
inces, show damage by winds and frost 
variously estimated at from 10 to 15 per 
cent, but so far it has been impossible to 
approximate the total damage. 

G. Rock. 





NASHVILLE ‘ 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn., June 15.—With 
some few exceptions, southeastern flour 
mills are closed down, awaiting movement 
of new wheat. A few scattering lots have 
been received at the mills, and it is thought 
that by the end of the coming week it 
will be moving in sufficient volume to 
permit mills to resume. 

Cutting of wheat is proceeding rapidly, 
and some sections have almost finished. 
Hot weather and rains have prevented full 
maturing of the berry, and some reports 
received by the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation indicate that the yield and qual- 
ity may not come up to expectations. Mills 
are hesitating to contract for wheat until 
they get a better line on freight rates and 
the price situation. 

The demand for flour in the Southeast 
is dead. On account of meeting govern- 
ment requirements for export, no more 
old-crop flour is being received in Tennes- 
see, Georgia and Alabama, and buyers in 
other states manifest little interest. The 
market is entirely nominal. 

There has been some advance in the 
price of meal, due to the stronger price 
of corn. Demand continues below normal, 
and it is stated that some of the mills 
have been operating at a loss. Prices 
for corn meal have a wide range, bolted 
being $8.30@4 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. 

EVERYBODY HELPING IN HARVEST 


There has been much talk of scarcity 
of labor in harvesting the new wheat crop. 
Federal officials and commercial bodies 
have been taking active steps to aid the 
farmers. A report was received from 
Montgomery County, stating that a 192- 
year-old girl, in order to help her father, 
drove a double-team reaper. Bankers, 
merchants and business men of Clarks- 
ville have agreed to go into the country, 
and assist in harvesting wheat. The Ro- 
tary Club at Nashville has inaugurated a 
movement to assist in that territory. 


NO PROFITEERING BY THRESHERS 


A number of thresher-men of Tennessee 
met with the food administration this 
week, and agreed on a price of 20c bu for 
threshing wheat, to prevail throughout the 
state. Temecenesinttves from vidson, 
Maury and other large wheat-growing 
counties were present. This price is to pre- 
vail where the teams are furnished and 
the wheat is sacked. 

Last year there was a shortage of 
threshers, and complaint was made of 
exorbitant charges. Any thresher-men 
exceeding the rate will be called before 
the administration to show why they 
should not be proceeded against for 
profiteering. 

W. E. Myer, state fuel administrator, 
has appointed a threshing committee in 
each county in Tennessee to see that all 
coal necessary for threshing is obtained 
promptly, orders on this account being 
given preference. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 

a capacity of 163,620 bbls flour, had an 


— this week of 34,190, or 20.9 per 
cent of capacity. This compares with 
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33,279 bbls and 18.5 per cent last week, 
44.9 the same week in 1917, 61.8 in 1916, 
39.2 in 1915, 33.5 in 1914, 35.6 in 1918 and 
35.3 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 


reported through the Grain Exchange: 
June 15 June 8 
Piour, WG | ickis siden sec 8,255 8,836 
Wheat, bus ..........00% 6,300 12,600 
One, OER coi5 cans \ choans 402,000 404,000 
OMe OU os 5 sco ches cates 153,300 150,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 49 cars. 

Robier & Baker, Sparta, Tenn., will 
rebuild their feed mill, which burned at a 
loss of $75,000. 

The Acton (Tenn.) Flour Mill will build 
a flour mill. with a capacity of 25 bbls. N. 
Harding is manager. 

The food administration has notified 
feed concerns of the margin of profits per 
ton from miller to jobbers and consumers, 
which will be permitted, as follows: mar- 
gin of miller, 50c; jobber, $4; retailer, $4, 
—on one ton or more; on lots of less than 
one ton, the margin is slightly more. 

The Tennessee food administration is 
now paying for flour that has been turned 
over to the government by millers, dealers 
and consumers under a recent call. It is 
expected that the aggregate amount paid 
out will be several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. As a result of the food administra- 
tion work, most of the counties in the 
state are on a wheatless ration. 

Joun Lever. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DutvutH, Minn., June 17.—The flour 
market was unchanged last week. Wheat 
supplies are becoming scarcer, and mills 
are declining to offer or accept further 
orders from the general trade. They are 
running entirely on government orders, 
the needs of which are pressing. While no 
business is being negotiated, interest is 
shown by scattered inquiry. Had mills 
anything to sell, it could be Lobes. yr 4 
placed. Situation cannot be expected to 
improve until the new wheat comes in. 

Demand for substitutes continues slow. 
Large users seem well supplied, and are 
cautious in making purchases. The buy- 
ing by householders is also lax. With crop 
conditions so promising, there is a tend- 
ency to buy only as actually required. 

Rye is scarce and difficult to secure. 
Mill made’ no offers or sales last week. 
Some business could be placed, were sup- 

lies available. Present inactivity will 

Id until new crop is ready for grinding. 
Price unchanged. 

Durum buyers gave market some atten- 
tion but, as mill made no offerings, no 
business resulted. Owing to uncertain 
supply, the mill is not risking offers. Ele- 
vator bins are practically empty and daily 
car receipts contain no durum, indicating 
that the country is cleaned out. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
16,685 bbls of all kinds of flour, or 46 per 
cent of capacity, against 16,655, or 46 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 25,785, or 
70 per cent, a year . 

Any millfeed offered was taken. Owing 
to the light running and generally sold-up 
condition offerings are slim, and market 
rules quiet. 

NOTES 

G. G. Barnum, who is recovering from a 
severe illness, was on ’change last week. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator Co., 
has been temporarily laid up with rheu- 
matism, but is showing rapid improve- 
ment. 

Screenings market is at a standstill, due 
to lack of demand. Supplies held here are 
lent but the scatte offers are slow 
to a 


M. L. Jenks, president, and Charles F. 
Macdonald, secretary, Duluth Board of 
Trade, left Sunday night for Chicago on 
business. 

New-crop rye was quoted last week. 
Buyers today bid $1.61 for August de- 
livery. Operators anticipate a large yield 
and movement. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, returned today 
from attending a conference of the trade 
with Julius H. Barnes at New York. 

In view of the crop news and small op- 
portunity to trade through limited offer- 
ings, the barley market was heavy. Wants 
were for the best grades; poor stuff drag- 
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. Prices declined 8@10c, now rang- on ’change this week by Urban, 
ESgise Jr., from his — Pepin pit was 
Elevator concerns are taking advan- first obtained the Red Cross in a raffle, 
of the run-down condition of stocks nd at the close of the market the winner 
enforced idleness to make repairs and ®uctioned off the bunch, it bi g $80, 


alterati their plants for handlin after which it was sent to the soldiers at 
wa Zs Fort Porter Hospital by the last winner. 


antes =. arrived last week yb ANOTHER NEW WHEAT 

uffalo with 94,000 bus of Argentine flax- = George Urban, Jr., yesterday brought 

seed for M lis crushing interests. 4 hand ol bow wheat chaiies from Bae of 

It was unloaded in elevator E of the Con- his farms, the seed of which came from 

solidated Elevator Co. which reports Argentina and was two years old when 

sending forward by cars 38,000 bus of it. planted. It is of the winter variety anc 
Receipts of wheat have all been allotted just in blossom, straw very short with a 

to mills, and any surplus they might have _ well-developed long head, and looks like a 

had, has kept them operating at a fair great yielder. 

capacity. In view of the near depletion He has named it “Huntley’s Argentina” 

of elevator stocks, mills in the future will after his old friend Charles R. untley, 

have to depend wholly on the ability of president of the Buffalo Géneral Electric 

the Food Administration to furnish them Co., who on a visit to that country dis- 

fresh country supplies. During May only covered the wheat. 

84,000 bus were received here, compared 

with 3,260,000 for the same month last — 

year. Movement was the lightest in many Shipments by canal this week were 

years. The usual activity in the vessel 4,117,426 lbs of flour, but no grain of any 

grain-carrying trade is lacking this sea- kind. . 


roout pts - great falling off in About 7,500 sacks of feed came in by 
\ teamers this : A 
F. G. Carson. were 68,000. week, while a year ago therc 





At a meeting of proprietors of bakeries 
BUFFALO ‘ in this city, it was agreed to deliver no 
Phas ge as Ry oe ‘eae te: bread to restaurants or hotels on Sunday. 
urgent inquiry for flour, the millers who The Washburn-Crosby Co. mills are still 
are running find no difficulty in selling all oading flour into canal-boats for New 
they have .. anne atten we intas’ the York. The last boatload will leave early 
government. e food licker says nant week. 
he is getting control of flour to be used For selling a barrel of flour to a paper- 
as an emergency store in Buffalo, some of hanger, to be used to make paste, a grocer 
it coming Soon Now Fork City. At the was fined $50, and the paperhanger a like 
same time he’ considers the situation here mount for buying it. : 
serious. The millers apparently do not The big bakeries here are not only giv- 
feel that way. ing flour to help- their small brethren 
The mills cmp gs Peg a got a few along, but have furnished them with 
thousand ryeny ed - — Bas = Henig formulas worth thousands of dol- 
a cargo 0 , us 0 nadian ars. 
be unloaded tomorrow for the big mill. The car situation here is again becoming 
While there is no more in sight, rom @ tight. The government is forcing the 


Canadian port, it might possibly turn up gwners of grain and merchendise to un- 
ak ly, as was the case with this  joaq cars immediately, so that they can be 
. ; shipped south and west, it is said. 

Representatives of western mills say No receipts of grain here by lake this 


are doing a good business in regular 
pot che at $11.20 in 98's, cotton, track, egg tape ahr apwaegeley  claphead 
Buffalo, and could do more if they had receipts were 4,164,446 bus grain. 
the bran to go with it. our receipts this week were 260,5(() 
Rye flour is moving out quite readily, bbls, compared with 252,100-a year ago. 
and prices are higher, with a strong under- Bean dealers in this state who bought 
tone, due to the s rp advance in price last fall with the expectation of a rising 
of the cereal the last few days. market and the grower who held on for 
Barley flour is also reported in im- the same reason, have lost money. The 
proved demand for low extraction, which price has been going down steadily, and 
is giving general satisfaction. The mills there are no buyers. 
here are now making only that class of Stocks of wheat here are about 250,000 
flour. bus, compared with 6,028,000 a year ago. 
Corn flour, especially white, for which Corn stocks are considerably under 
a good trade is reported, is in light su 1,000,000 bus today, and dwindling fast. 
ply, it being almost impossible to get The supply of oats is about 2,000,000 bus, 
corn, even at the high prices bid. Choice compared with 864,000 a year ago. 
yellow corn is also higher, although re- | The Washburn-Crosby Co. raised the 
ceipts are increasing. national emblem on Flag Day at the hig 
Millfeeds are scarce as usual, and the | mills with fitting ceremony in the presence 
—— pred Bgpenes Pdi nay tage of the plant force and amid mu cheer- 
Ly x ENngiish, 
$35.20 for bran and $36.80 for standard Foes a Polish, with patriotic rp 
middlings. There will probably be some/ tions by a band. . 
feeds on the market next week, althou The Buffalo wheat flo Reta oe is 
the demand at present could hardly ee ae es 
more urgent. Barley feeds seem to be acute, according to the federal food dircc- 
quite plentiful and rather slow, while rye tor here, and if it were not for the help 
feed cleans up as fast as produced Pee. Sven anall bakers by the larger has 
tures in this state are the finest in man producers the litte bakeries would have 
sete Y to close. As it is, are gradually drop- 
y ieeien dabei dabite tue reported ping out, being unable to compete with the 
dull by the mills here but higher prices 8 Concerns. 
were asked the last few days and a 
further advance is certain next week. 
ney feed advanced sha’ + meg there 


E. Baneasser. 





Exports for Week Ending June 8, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 





is a falling off in demand, gh offer- F b bbl bus 
ings are ited. Gluten feed dropped New York.. .456,000 1,149,000 113,000 144,000 
$5 ton, and the new price is quoted to Boston ..... s+..6. senses seers Ube 
Sept. 1. Manufacturers offer any quan- Xewp News. 2000? yoo 

tity. meal easier, and trade N. Orleans. .707,000 2,761,000 ..... 820,000 
quiet. Oil meal easy and quiet. * —_ Pots., wk.1,163,000 3,990,000 124,000 1,671.00 


Rolled oats steady, and demand only "211,000 
fair. Oat hulls were offered at quotations %. K'gdom 502,000 3,829,000 75,000 
by the mills here, with little doing. Continent . 587,000 560,000 17,000 .-. 


8. and Ctl, 
THE OUTPUT ‘a eee hose eiges aa toe ane 
The output of the mills here for the Other °° : 
week was 35,184 bbls, representing 21 per countries 74,000 101,000 1,000 ...--- 
cent of capacity, compared with 63,600 a ..... 
or 30. por cunt, last week, 128,250, or 7 Totals ..1,163,000 3,990,000 124,00 
per cent, in 1917, 100,500, or 60 per cent, 
in 1916, 132,750, or 97 per cent, in 1915, 
and 102,200, or 74 per cent, in 1914. 
Wheat, bus ......... 52,090,000 241,428,000 
SICK SOLDIERS RECEIVE BOUQUET Flour, bbis .......... 6,807,000 sere ceo 
A large bouquet of peonies, containing Totals as wheat, bus. Meri yr hed 48,078,000 
30 varieties of that flower, was brought Bote Wies saci $7,896,000 99,987,000 








Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Tulyito Sametime 
June 8, 1918 last year 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 


98-1D BACKS .o cc cseccsvcecsees $10.20@10.80 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 

to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 10.40@10.80 
Winter wheat, 98-Ilb cotton...... 10.560@11.25 
Hard winter, 98-Ib cotton....... 10.50@11.25 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.75 @10.50 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.75@ 9.50 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 10.25 @10.50 
Standard rice flour, per Ib ............ 9%c 


WHEAT—Receipts, 43,000 bus; shipments, 
94,000. Milling demand good. No. 2 red and 
No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red and No. 3 hard, 
$2.14; No, 1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, 
$2.17. A part car choice No, 3 hard winter 
brought $2.15. 

CORN—Supply not large, particularly of 
the better grades, bulk of the arrivals being 
sample grade or No. 6. Prices have changed 
little during the week. Sample grade, 65c@ 
$1.15; No. 6 mixed, $1.25@1.26; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.25@1.30; No. 6 yellow, $1.25@1.46; No, 4 
yellow, $1.68; No. 3 yellow, $1.68; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.71@1.78; No. 6 white, $1.25@1.30; No. 
5 white, $1.40; No. 4 white, $1.67. 

OATS—Elevator interests and _ millers 
picked up the offerings, with prices %c 
higher. Exporters bought 100,000 bus Satur- 
day at 12%@18c over July, track, Newport 
News. No. 8 white, 77% @78%c; standards, 
78@78%c; No. 2 white, 78% @78%c. 

RYE—tTrading light, offerings small. No. 
2 sold to arrive at $1.95; not graded, by sam- 
ple, to arrive, $1.95. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and millers bought 
fairly, and market unsettled. Malting, $1.10 
@1.35 for poor to fancy; feed and mixing, 
$1@1.20, 

CORN GOODS—Demand improved for bet- 
ter grades, and market firmer. Corn flour 
$5.54, grits $5.14, meal $5.13, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls..... 121 160 50 140 
Wheat, bus.... 43 504 94 318 
Corn, bus...... 1,699 1,869 567 747 
Oats, bus...... 1,589 1,836 837 2,299 
Rye, bus....... 49 1 59 
Barley, bus.... 192 236 17 85 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 15 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations on adminis- 
tration 100 per cent are $10.25@10.50 bbl, in 
cotton %-bbl; 95 per cent, $10.35@10.65; 
low-grade, $7.560@9, in jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65, nominally, 
per 100-Ib sack; mill-run, $1.66@1.71; shorts, 
$1.70 @1.75. 

WHEAT—Sales today: hard wheat, none; 
soft wheat, 1 car No. 2, $2.12. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.84@1.87, No. 3 
$1.72@1.74; mixed, No. 2 $1.61@1.64, No. 3 
$1.52@1.56; yellow, No. 2 $1.62@1.64, No. 3 
$1.56 @1.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Wheat, bus.. 27,000 260,550 5,400 368,500 
Corn, bus.... 486,260 181,250 490,000 28,500 
Oats, bus.... 171,700 88,400 198,000 93,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 ..... 2,200 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 2,800 1,400 36,400 ..... 
Bran, tons... 180 400 920 2,080 
Hay, tons.... 3,264 3,540 2,460 1,512 
Flour, bbis... 5,000 4,760 11,000 28,750 

MILWAUKEE, JUNE 15 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
quality, COttOM .....0.eeeeeees $10.50 @10.75 





Rye flour, pure, white, cotton.... 10.25@11.20 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton.... 8.70@ 9.50 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.75 @11.00 
Barley flour, cotton .......++++- «++-@ 8.30 
Graham flour, cottom ........+++ -@ 8.70 
Corn flour, COttOM .iseeecssasees -@10.1 

Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.50@ 4.80 
Oat flour, cotton .........+: eses -@12.1 


MILLFEED—Firm and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades quiet. Standard bran, $35 
@37; standard fine middlings, $37@39; rye 
feed, $49@49.50; ofl meal, $50; hominy feed, 
$48.50; barley feed, $30@38,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, with demand 
S0od from millers and shippers. Receipts, 34 
oars. No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, 
$2.17@2.21; No, 8, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Declined 20c. Receipts, 161 
cars. Maltsters were out of the market most 
id the time, and offerings were carried over. 

eceipts are expected to be light, as country 
advices are small. * No; 8, $1.27@1.44; No. 4, 
$1.16@1.41; feed and rejected, $1@1.30. 
cen Prices showed little change. Re- 
es Pts, 31 cars. Demand was good from mill- 
2. nnd shippers for choice. No. 2, $1.95@ 

+ No. 8, $1.93@1.95, 
car, *N—Advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 40 
peng The movement is expected to decrease, 

demand continues good for choice grades. 
od erates were dull and liberally discount- 

to sell. No, 8 yellow, $1.60@1.70; No. 4 


yellow, $1.45@1.60; No. 3 mixed, $1.50@1.55; 
No. 3 white, $1.55 @1.75. 

OATS—Prices were 2c higher. Receipts, 
113 cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
offerings were readily taken. The Jocal trade 
bought liberally of choice, while millers were 
in the market at all times for heavy. Stand- 
ard, 78@82c; No. 3 white, 77% @81%c; No. 4 
white, 77% @80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 12,950 32,120 32,480 165,871 
Wheat, bus.. 42,900 53,600 ..... 189,030 
Corn, bus.... 153,600 376,540 60,740 178,543 
Oats, bus.... 275,105 501,720 177,499 326,214 
Barley, bus.. 232,560 152,250 152,171 48,865 
Rye, UB. sso 38,250 10,665 1,275 16,405 
Feed, tons... 420 3,058 160 7,606 





DULUTH, JUNE 15 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 10.40@10.50 
Durum clear ....ccseccccesveses eeees@ 8.50 
No, 2 straight rye .........ee00- @10.256 
No. 6 white rye blend........... @10.25 
No, & FYO MOA) wedecavcccccvcces @ 9.26 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 June 17.12,045 
June 8.15,830 June 9.25,725 June 10.19,510 
June 1. 9,680 June 2.18,100 June 3.16,380 
May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

in No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June & .... 738 @76 ---@... 115@136 
June 10 .... 738 @76 110@130 
June 11 .... 75 @78 ++-@ 100 @120 
June 12 80% @82% ...@ 100@120 
June 13 785% @80% ...@.... 100@118 
June 14 78% @80% ...@... 100@120 
June 15 .... 78% @80% +-@... 100@120 
June 16, 1917 64 @69 -@236 80@135 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 15 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7-—Domestic—, -—Bonded—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Oats ....... 71 «#268 «86486 0~=—6««. 86802 98 
oases 1 2 ) ere evs ase 
Barley ..... 6 81 276 14 99 65 
Flaxseed ... 348 811 1,302 1 19 201 
WHEAT—Receipts about the same as in 
previous week. As then, all went to mills. 
This, with reserves, was sufficient to care for 
their requirements on contracts. Blevators 
moved out 19,000 bus, reducing stocks to 6,479 
bus. Last year, elevators contained 950,000 
bus. - 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 15), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 20 154 362 1 761 
Durum ° ee 72 380 19 120 73 
Winter .... .. 1 39 es 7 oe 
White ..... oe 3 ee ° 
Totals - 20 227 1774 20 888 762 
Corm .....+. os 1 
Oats ......+. 12 36 5 19 5 
Bonded . oe 4 622 16 
RYO sseveee ee 1 10 os se 84 
Barley 6 29 153 2 43 337 
Bonded os 1 5 = 1 ae 
Flaxseed ... 108 23 6 13 58 


3 
Bonded .. .. 6 66 oe 1 11 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 15 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

c~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 @k nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 2 217 3,188 15 70 
2 dk nor 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur 
All other 

durum ... 4 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 
All other 

winter ..: .. 1 646 e¢ 2 41 

es oe 6 as 2 


160 


$71 7 3 38 
664 2,014 6 36 57 


ee” 


69 3,829 ee 21 150 


Totals ... 6 961 9,954 36 144 684 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled, prices covering a 
wide range. Early July moved up 12c and 
October 17%c. Near the end of the week the 
arrival of another cargo of Argentine flaxseed 
from Buffalo of 94,000 bus developed selling 
drive and weakness. Initial gains were near- 
ly wiped out before support checked the 
slump. Compared with close of June 8, final 
figure on July shows 9%c tmprovement; Oc- 


tober, 13%c. All fall futures were quoted’ 


more or less, but no trades made. Spot and 
to arrive closed at July price after earlier 
easiness. General run of business was light. 


Car movement unchanged. Everything ar- 
rived was absorbed. Shipments ran small. 
Stocks show large increase, due to the Argen-- 
tine arrival. Total now held in store, 349,000 


bus. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
———Close——_, 
Opening June 16 
June10 High Low Junei5 1917 
July ..$3.88 $4.00 $3.88 $3.97 $3.17 
Sept. < ste 3.70 3.62 3.63 3.12 
Oct. .. 3.46 3.68% 3.45% 3.59% 2.88 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 15 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.75 bbl, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10.50@11.35, jute or cotton. Straight rye 
flour, $9.85@10; white, $10.50@11.20, jute. 
Rice flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 Ibs, cotton. 
Barley flour, $9.20@9.90 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Government prices on wheat 
feed: bran, 38 per cent of average cost, bulk, 
basis at mill; $1.25 ton over for mixed feed, 
and $2 ton over for shorts, standard mid- 
dlings, gray middlings, flour middlings and 
red dog. Oat feed, $14.50 ton; kiln-dried corn 
bran, white $36, yellow $35. 


WHEAT—Government prices. 
cars, against 24 last week. 

CORN—Demand good, and 7@12c higher. 
Receipts, 208 cars, against 133. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.63; No. 3 corn, $1.59; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.63; No. 3 yellow, $1.63; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.45@1.47; No. 2 white, $1.88@1.90; No. 3 
white, $1.78. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-1b sacks, 
$3.75; cream meal, $4.05; grits and hominy, 
$4.45, 

OATS—Demand fair. Receipts, 
against 121. Prices 2@4ic higher. Closing 
prices: standard, 79c; No. 3 white, 78@79c; 
No. 4 white, 77%c; No. 2 mixed, 75ic; No. 3 
mixed, 74c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts, 26 


168 cars, 


-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 39,460 61,350 61,350 87,680 
Wheat, bus.. 33,635 445,200 22,770 409,580 
Corn, bus.... 338,848 306,000 169,740 210,420 
Oats, bus.... 516,255 389,300 220,260 391,840 
Rye, bus..... 2,209 ..... pORO = nc tae 
Barley, bus.. See ee 





TOLEDO, JUNE 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regula- 
tion 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-l1b sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.05 @34.00 


BEIMOG BOSE once cccccccecsvceses 34.10@35.15 
BERGGMUMED xc vccvcevsececéevess 34.65 @36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ........ «eee + @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 
year ago 16, 3 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 87, 29 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 50 cars, 28 contract; year 
ago 5, 2 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7 contract; 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 14,200 16,800 1,200 18,100 
Corn, bus.... 49,200 31,200 53,600 9,300 
Oats, bus.... 80,000 11,200 67,000 18,800 
Barley, bus.. BeGee |. MOO coeds crete 


There were 66,750 bus barley shipped from 
Toledo this week. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
eee I ine wos cud.co wee cus $9.90 @10.35 
a RS RPT ee eee «ee @ 9.35 
Rye, straight ...........cseeeees -@ 9.1 
BENET BOP one neve cc veeccccccce 8.35@ 9.80 
Corn flour, white ...........6.565 -@10.2 
Corn flour, yellow ........essee55 -@ 9.70 
GraRems BOGE so ccsccscccsvesere ‘ + @10.00 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........... $30.15 @34.85 


Standard middlings, per ton ... 32.15 @35.85 


Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. 32.15@..... 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton.... 30.00@32.00 
Barley mixed feed, per ton...... 37.00 @ 38.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... 46.00 @ 47.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. 50.00@651.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 52.00@53.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 55.00@655.60 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 90.00 @95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 62.00 @64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 61.00 @62.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ osee + @47.37 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .....@51.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... @ 46.50 
Rolled oats, bbi, 180 Ibs, net, 

wood ...... Sbupiho&< See seeekne 10.00@..... 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@15.00 


WHEAT—tThe only receipts of wheat were 
a few cars of the lower grades of winter, 
which were quickly sold. No. 1 white, $2.26; 
No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 
red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, 
No. 5 wheat 12c, under No. 1, New York 
export, 

CORN—The market was 5@10c higher, 
with a limited demand. The best material 
was taken, but kiln-dried was slow. Closing, 
fresh shelled: No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.67; No. 
4 yellow, $1.50@1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.30@ 
1.35; No. 6 yellow, $1.15@1.25,—on track, 
through billed. ~ 

OATS—Track receipts were light, and 
there was a good demand from millers at 
2@4c over last week, closing at the latter 
advance, Store standards sold at 83c. Clos- 
ing, on track, through billed: No. 2 white, 


83%c; standard, 88c; No. 3 white, 82%c; No. 
4 white, 81c bid. 

BARLEY—Very little here, and millers are 
getting busy, as their stocks are low and it’s 
a long way to new wheat. Dealers here 
quoted the market at $1.35@1.45 for malting 
or milling. Maltsters will be through buying 
next week, they say, 

RYE—tThere were sales at the close of 
No, 2 on track, through billed, at $2.05, an 
advance of 10c over the previous sales of 
the week, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 15 


FLOUR—Quiet. Little interest to buyers, 
except those who actually require it for 
pressing immediate needs. Mills offering lit- 
tle, and quotations nominal at $10.70@11.25 
for springs and $10.90@11.20 for Kansas, all 
jute. Receipts, 209,366 bbis. 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet. Heavy spot stocks 
still affecting the situation. Buyers seem to 
have little interest in it. Quotations, $10.25 
@11,40, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, buyers seeming to 
have no interest whatever. Quotations, $8.60 
@10, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Dull, but market has bet- 
ter tone, which will improve with a further 
decrease of the present heavy spot stocks. 
Yellow bolted meal was quoted at $65.10, 
white at $5.30, and corn flour about $5.90, 
in 100-lb cotton sacks, 


WHEAT—Movement light. 
800 bus. 


CORN—Very active, having a sharp rise 
of 14c from the low point of last week. There 
is much wondering over what has caused the 
recent strength in the market. Kiln-dried 
for 15-day shipment: No. 3 yellow, $1.66%; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.56%. Receipts, 298,200 bus. 

OATS—tThe recent export buying has re- 
lieved the eastern situation, and sellers were 
not anxious to offer, hoping that higher lev- 
els would later prevail and give them a 
chance to make up for losses. No. 2 white, 
85% @86%c; No. 8 white, 84% @86c. Re- 
ceipts, 616,000 bus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 15 


FLOUR—Receipts, 21,102,324 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs in wood: 





Receipts, 52,- 





Winter 100 per cent ............ $10.75 @11.00 
Kansas 100 per cent ........... 11,15 @11.45 
Spring 100 per cent ............ 10.65 @10.90 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 9,591 
bus; exports, 10,597; stock, 12,013. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 


$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2:25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, and showed little 
change. Quotations: $10@11.50, as to qual- 
ity, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Buyers holding off and 
market weak, with fairly liberal offerings. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $9@10 
per bbl, in sacks, 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 9@1i12c higher. Trade, however, quiet. 
Receipts, 243,591 bus; exports, 185,355; stock, 
678,548. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.70@1.72; No. 3 yellow, $1.65 
@1.68. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull, 


and outside 


prices hard to reach. Supplies ample. Quo- 

tations: 

Kiln-dried— . 100-l1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$4.10@4.30 
Granul&ted white meal, fancy... -@4. 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ 4.00@ 4.25 
White table meal, fancy ~....... -@4.9 

Ordinary ground meal .......... ‘ @4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........... @5.80 


Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 


OATS—Demand only moderate, 





but with 


light offerings the market advanced 3c. Re- 
ceipts, 97,602 bus; exports, 438,500; stock, 
709,918. Quotations: 

DRG. 8 WHIRS Foci vecvcciccccccus - 85 @85% 
Standard white ...........ee06. 84% @85 
WO BAIS cniiievacivd Vccovegs 83% @84 
BUG. 6 WRIGD cccisocesvocesiceses 82 @83 


_. OATMEAL—Firm and higher, in sympathy 
with advance in raw material. Offerings 
only moderate, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.75; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9.55@9.80; patent, cut, bbl, 
$10.75@12.25; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.80@8.80. ° 


BOSTON, JUNE 15 

FLOUR—No offerings of 100 per cent pat- 
ents, and no open quotations available. 

MILLFEED—Only an occasional car was 
offered. Rye, barley and stock feeds are to 
be had only once in a while, and quotations 
are unchanged. No wheat feed offered. Rye 
feed is quoted at $53@54 ton, barley feed at 
$35@38, stock feed at $50 and hominy feed 
at $47.50, all in 100’s. Oat hulls dull at $19. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A better tone to 
the market, but no improvement in demand. 
White corn flour, $4.70@5.75 per 100 Ibs, in 
sacks; white and yellow corn meal, $4.35 @5; 
feeding, $3.10@3.15; cracked corn, $3.15@ 
3.20; hominy grits and samp, $4.60,—all in 
100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Rolled oatmeal in good 
demand at $4.90 per 90-lb sack, with cut and 
ground at $5.64. Barley flour, in sacks, $9 
@10.75 bbi; rye flour, $9.50@10.10 for 











eS aterm getinen 


946 





straights and $11.50@11.80 for patent; rye 
meal, $9.10@9.50, in sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

-~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bbis....*68,160 48,016 ..... ««s+. 

Wheat, bus... ..... 425,733 4,447 61,144 

Corn, bus..... 11,350 4,400 192,183 8,920 

Oats, bus..... 82,300 43,628 739,621 468,526 


Rye, bus...... 3,100 ..... 14,008 2,542 
Barley, bus... 1,200 ..... $45,102 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 153 | a eae 
Corn meal, bbIs 2,070 ..... cesses severe 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,400 500 eS cents 


*Includes 46,080 bbls for ctniek. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 15 were 645,230 bus oats and 131,853 
bus barley. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 15 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-ib 
cottons: 





Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.50@10.75 

Winter, Liberty grade .......... 10.25 @10.50 

Hard winter, Liberty grade ..... 10.50@10.75 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50@10.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent....... «.... @11.30 

City mills’ winter patent ....... « «e+» @11.20 


City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 

MILLFEED—No market; mills seinepetie- 
ing the little business as jobbers. Nominal 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.75@38; spring middlings, $34.75@ 
39.75; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50@ 40.50. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement small, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 7,565 bus; stock, 8,150. 
an prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, 

2.22. 

CORN—Firmer; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 118,347 bus; exports, 
79,239; stock, 506,216. Closing prices: near- 
by contract for export, $1.60; domestic No. 3 
yellow, track, $1.65@1.70, as to location; 
range for the week of southern white, yellow 
and mixed, $1.60@1.91; near-by spot yellow 
cob, bbl, $7.50@7.75. 

OATS—Advanced 4c; movement and de- 
mand excellent. Receipts, 241,860 bus; ex- 
ports, 641,368; stock, 1,397,857. Closing prices: 
contract No. 2 white, clipped, for export, 
83%c; standard white, 85%c; No. 3 white, 
85c. 

RYE—Declined 10c; demand slow, move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 39,277 bus; ex- 
ports, 18,521; stock, 94,329. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.90. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 18 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 





range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour....... $....@9.60 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 18), 
were: 


War semolina ....-..sscecsccseee $....@9.45 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
June 23... ...... 215,180 330,700 289,405 
June 15... 255,860 279,800 300,960 320,785 
June 8.... 223,096 251,340 222,785 286,190 
June 1.... 199,060 240,425 293,900 218,490 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


June 28... .-s0+- 62,745 18,670 8,020 
June 15... 19,095 56,495 4,810 9,515 
June 8.... 8,325 61,880 19,195 9,770 
June 1.... 6,855 31,100 11,280 9,540 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The fiour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Apr. 6. 66 57,626 113,940 200,510 1,796 11,140 
Apr. 13. 66 57,625 99,510 220,460 1,646 355 
Apr. 20. 65 57,625 82,710 238,000 9,765 2,395 
Apr. 27. 65 57,625 93,610 242,995 2,890 1,550 
May 4. 66 57,625 139,765 247,315 6,060 1,545 
May 11. 66 57,625 125,180 233,835 906 355 
May 18. 64 67,125 135,675 231,640 11,930 355 
May 25. 64 567,126 107,923 222,630 9,065 000 
June 1. 6457,125 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 6,725 205 
June 15.. 50 48,025 100,765 125,975 4,320 518 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 18), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 18 Year ago 

WE a akek nian as de $29.25 @34.75 $27.00@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31. st ‘ape 32.50@34.00 
Flour middlings.. 42.00 @ 45.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 30. “i046. 00 47.00 @50.00 

The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 18 Year ago 
-$35.25@40.75 $32.25 @33.25 
- 37.25@42.45 37.75@39.25 

gs. 47.25 @50.256 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 36. 72@42. 00 52. 25 @55.25 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Standard bran... 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $60.00 @60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 feed, 2.000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@58.50 


feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 45.00 @ 46.00 
corn meal, granulated*.: 8.60@ 9.00 
. 


@ 8. 

25@10.85 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* Hr 4 9.45 
ye flour, pure dark® .......... «...@ 7.00 


ran 
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Buckwheat flour, bbi* .......... 13.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ...../.. 9.80 
G standard, bbi*® ........ °9 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.25@ 9.35 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@165.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
en buckwheat screenings 45.00 sie 


Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... tog 8.95 


screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 

oe black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 

Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs . ery Perr 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, i00- ib ectet « «++ +@51.00 

“*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 

than car lots, $1@1.256 per ton additional. 
tIn sac 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 
No. 1 No. 2 





Dark northern spring........ = $2.18 
Northern spring ..........+. 2.1 2.14 
Red spring ......ceccesseces 316 2.12 
Red spring humpback ccoess £08 2.04 
Amber durum .......-s-ee0++ 2.21 2.18 
DUFUR o ccnccccccccccconssce BAT 2.14 
Red durum ....cseeeeeeeeeee 23.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .......sseeeee+4 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ......ceeceseeess 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks F tay 


Saturday were: une 16 
Junel5 June8 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,433,800 1,056,850 1,037,120 
Flour, bbis ..... - 12,220 16,973 27,791 
Millstuff, tons ... 735 738 1,052 
Corn, bus ....... 212,220 148,200 112,200 
Oats, bus ....... 409,700 240,120 135,300 
Barley, bus ..... 216,580 201,250 166,950 
RG, WMS cc becsie 37,000 35,350 44,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 105,060 147,400 169,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 16 


Junei5 June 8 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 128,700 70,760 749,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 355,995 270,996 336,538 
Milistuff, tons ... . 13,341 12,148 14,806 
Corn, bus ....... 109,200 149,640 151,960 
Oats, bus ....... 458,640 651,040 1,229,730 
Barley, bus ..... 279,680 503,970 386,990 
a eres 90,090 55,900 65,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,320 6,480 1,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending June 
15, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

June i6 June 8 
99 


No. 1 dark northern spring.. 155 








No. 2 dark northern spring... 172 117 
Other dark northern spring. . 92 73 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 108 78 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 98 72 
Other northern spring ....... 161 130 
No. 1 red spring ............ nines 
Other red spring ..... ceecee 1 1 
Red spring humpback anaes 11 9 
Amber durum .........++55. 74 42 
DHORBER > 6 tivis Soc now cicccce cepas 13 5 
Re@ durum .........seeecees 2 6s 
Mixed wheat .........0++5.- 232 178 
Dark hard winter ........... 7 14 
BIOEE WIRES 0 cocicccseetderes 48 | 
Red winter ......ccseccsceee 1 
Red walla 1 
Soft red winter 1 1 
Hard white 40 17 
Soft white 63 33 
White club 5 3 
DOOR 3h 6.k cade esas saldgioww ka 1,285 887 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 16 June 17 
June 15 June8 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... awh oon 208 533 
No. 1 northern... ... Kae 447 2,649 
No. 2 northern.. ... oo 299 1,819 
Other grades ... ... ee 2,421 3,768 
Totals ...... 50 60 3,376 8,769 

| 2. ee 3,572 3,878 ..... saves 
Bm. 2086 oo. oe ce 10,586 11,560 ..... «sueee 
BG R988 . vi cso 15,621 15,618 ..... eseee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Cc Oats Rye Barley 
11... 153@163 78 @79 195 198 90@120 
12... 155@165 79% @81% 198@200 93@118 
13... 155@165 77 @79 198@200 85@117 
14... 155@165 76 @80 197@199 90@122 
15... 155@166 
17... 155@165 
18*.. 162@164 

*1917. 


@200 92 
65% @66% 246@248 103 @148 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 16 June a7 June 19 
Junei5June8 1917 191 1915 
Corn .... 514 521 8 25 98 
Oats .... 380 339 3,103 1,263 273 
Barley .. 647 771 336 119 160 
Rye .... 132 149 34 84 11 
Flaxseed. 48 44 126 71 40 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat eo in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and nnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winni, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1S 19 


June 12 .... 206 172 8 18 141 309 
June 13 .... 236 110 1 4 189 587 
June 14 .... 109 146 A Be, 382 
June 15 .... 227 167 5 17 18 567 
June 17. 384 261 2 18 66 

June 18 .... 263 206 10 16° «266 0«|— 694 


Totals.. 1,414 1,052 28 70 948 8,077 


Flaxseed and Products 
Linseed oil meal is in fair request. While 
—. is not active, mills say it is as good 
can be expected for this time of year. 
Receipts of flaxseed here continue light, and 
mills are only running half-time. One local 
= oe yar ag another ca of Argentine 
the past week. inseed meal is 
ponte y today at $51 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in active demand. It 
ig reported that stocks of oil are very low, 
and in some markets nearly exhausted. Oil 
is firm, and is quoted at $1.59 gallon, car lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, 

* * 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in’ Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpise—,  ——— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 
June 11,...$3.88% 3.88% aes 8.92% 3.58 
June 12.... 3.96 3.96 4.00 3.63 
June 13.... 3.93% 3.93% 34% 3.97% 3.61 
June 14.... 3.86 3.86 3.87 3.90 3.54 
June 15.... 3.93 3.93 3.96 3.97 3.63 
June 17.... 3.89 3.89 3.90 38.92 3.63 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): * 

c—Receipts——, -——-In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
ers, 105 «6169 79 48 126 71 
Duluth . 103 29 72 349 811 1,503 

Totals.... 208 198 151 397 987 1,574 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis arid Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











15, 1918, 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 5,401 7,789 859 496 
Duluth ........ 2,845 7,693 2,629 8,069 
Totals ....... 8,246 15,482 3,488 8,565 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 17.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: June 16 June 17 
Destination— June 15 June 81917 1916 
London ........ 10,000 48,000 2,000 66,641 





Liverpool . - 14,000 8,000 40,000 19,944 
Glasgow . + 10,000 : 12,000 38,066 
SA SagticcVKe wtamo vider’ Sages 27,000 
BE Abin o pied 64 Rade & 2h eehn 4,000 1,933 
BENE naccccces 10,000 ..... 6,000 wes 
Carmi wi cc ccecs GOOG. rds. Cee te: cowed 
art bebe -ebecs 19,000 1,000 36 
ublin ..... wine: 6p's''s 1,000 
Satna wubsceie 11,000 11,000 17,000 16,460 
ETE Sb cVeet weeds sents. SOeke 2,079 
UUM Sb cdcicese seats. <snuas + 4,626 
ERY, cvewee tes BESO Vasc cpt Wilh bak 
Rotterdam ..... ....-. 6,000 2,000 27,475 
Christiania 1... 0 seccs esses 18,000 ..... 
Norway, Sweden ..... sse++ seeee 1,822 
Gibraltar ...... 
GBD... obs cccces 
Hayti . . 


San Domingo ee 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen, America... 











United States Visible Grain 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














cr June 15— 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baitimore .. 7 615 1,351 108 15 
Boston 4 192 740 14 «345 
Buffalo 225 1,163 2,041 17 109 
Chicago 23 4,294 2,636 436 300 
Detroit ..... 24 85 101 } ears 
Duluth ..... 7 Pee 71 1 66 
Galveston ... 1 55 sas” ote 17 
Indianapolis. 20 187 | eae 
Kansas City. 41 1,450 657 oe gs 
Milwaukee... le 628 166 67 89 
Minneapolis. . 50 514 380 2... «= G47 
New Orleans. 7 291 3,663 182 233 
ewp. News tes Eee FEO ses ° 

New York 40 649 1,782 18 6740 
Omaha P 4 647 80 7 18 

Peoria ...... 33 229 218 : 
Philadelphia. 13 636 612 49 157 
uis : ote 40 415 2 66 
Toledo ...... 10 125 223 57 237 
Lakes ...... ss 120 ag tee 47 
Totals..... 509 12,720 16,760 983 3,089 
June 8, 1918 821 12,848 18,542 907 3,236 
June 16, 1917 20,142 3,487 13,7938 623 1,436 
June 17, 1916 43,337 10,127 14,536 661 1,955 
June 19, 1915 12,805 8,482 7,370 308 1, at 


Changes for the week; Decreases—Whea 
317,000 bus; corn, 178,000; oats, 1,782, oe8: 
barley, 147,000. Increase—Rye, 26, 000 bus. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Pagetnpent 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of wheat 
crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 
acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 
aean a oan aa si Pike og! SE 


inn. soe 65,294 as10 67,965 a4 By. 0 
N. D. 7,680 92,247 7,000 66,000 25 
8. D.. 4,243 66,262 $s 62,025 ieee peceas 
Tots. 15,911 213,803 14,026 165,989 14,2665 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
June 1. 

Attached table shows Department of 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat ‘acre- 
age in Northwest for six years, in millions 
of acres: 

1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 1918 1912 
Minn.. 40 32 84 41 #40 #41 «48 
WD... C4" 4.0" 18° Ce OS AE 9S 
8D... 42 86 35 86 84 86 3.6 

Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 16.1 146 15.2 16.8 
Mont.. ... U1 & 8 s ) 8 8 
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26.3 

25.5 

26.5 

Baltimoret . Asan 24.5 Pittsb seeee 19.0 
Binghamton .... 25.3 PB ecccces 80.3 
Boston ........- 30.3 Portla evccee 26.6 
Boston* ........ 26.6 Punxsutawney .. 26.3 
or ri eeecuese Fi nor 35.3 
uffalo ......+++ 19.0 Richfield Springs 27.3 
Corning .......- 3 Rochester ...... 25.3 
Elmira ......++- 26.38 B Recess a4 
Brie .nccsccccess BBO Be eves 27.3 
Hornell ........ 2 3 Scranton ....... $6.3 
Ithaca ......... 26. Stanst: seeeese 80.3 
Montreal ....... 30.3 Byrasuse « veseces 25.3 
Mount Morris... 4 il 222200020) 27.3 
Newport News*.. 25.3 Ut acsevescese $6.3 
ent ts Re o. & Chie sseeces 25.8 
ew York® ..... 26. loca]).. 10.0 
; Wilkes: o++ 26.3 


New Yorkt ..... 27. 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 


*Applies on flour 7 wy 
shipment of grain oduc’ aoe. “ou, 
including on oil ‘eae, m 


SOUTHERN FLOU FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 
100 Ibs, from Min: pepe and Chicago to the 
southern points 





To— pis 
Jacksonyille .. 9.0 

ere 43.0 
New Orleans . 27.5 
Birmingham .........++s++ 39.0 
Montgomery ........+eee0e+ 29. $9.0 
OUNNN a Ses Sees cckstcteues mE 39.0 
WEGWEED. codececteccesecetsne SPE 27.6 
DOMPS ose ccccedcccccvcvect Bae 42.0 
MBMAMS 605 cceseccccecccccnc MEO 41.0 
ore | $9.0 
Atheng .nccsccrsccececcccee SBA 43.0 
AOS  Chadcevaceréseussus ae 43.0 
Charleston, 8. C. vhoertecces Me 39.0 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
pee Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 





oe a — 
x- ake—, 
Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ...... 16 14 16 14 
Boston .... - 18.5 14 18 14 
Philadelphia wee 14.6 12.6 14 13 
Baltimore ...... 13 12 13 12 
Richmond ...... 13 ay) 12.5 os 
Norfolk ~........ 13 12 2.5 12 
Washington, D.C. 13 ee 2.5 es 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
e VG. wwscose an8 os 12 
Albany ......... 16.6 os 16.5 
Utica veseheonees Oe ee 4 
Syracuse ....... 18 ee 2.5 
Rochester ...... 18 = «« 12.6 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, a!!- 
rail, from Kansas City to poipis named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


Pittsburg: 
Albany .........+ 3 
Syracuse ....... 29.0 ° 
Va. com, points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 17.4 
Inland rates on fiour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Boston ......... $1.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
New York ...... 81.0 } ae ea 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 land, Me.... 31.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ....... 30.0 
St. John, x S... $1.0 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
June 18.—For the week, choice heavy oats 
were in excellent demand for shipment west. 
No. 3 white also were but lower 
grades as a rule were quiet hard to place. 
No. 3 white closed today at 75@78c bu; No. 
4 white, 70@7éc. 








Milling corn contin demand. Mills 
took everything offered. es were 
fairly active. nae Bip -driee 
corn were rather qi were a 
lower for everythi but ch ole gorn, due to 
hd heavier recei the oe 31560 

osi ces today: No. 

1.66 ba; No 4 yellow, Ke piss: No.'s 5 yel- 
low, rd Oe No. H -46.@1.55; 
other grades, $1.2 

Choice rye in 1 cars wanted, and 
mills were good buyers. Not mu much interest 
was shown in the market, however, as re- 


ceipts were very light and few full cars were 
offered. No. 2 cigees af at $1.98 8 @8 | ya today. 
Barley was ro cas ureless most of 
last week, and pas thee were ce ionen. The last 
few days, mills were in the market and were 





good buyers. Lower grades owed some 
—orercnere, Prices the Aegis 
closed practically unchanged from a 
ago. Closing range today, 92e@$1.24 bu. 
London Exchange 

London exchange @t Minneapolis ws 

quoted bo lowe 
ht 60-day 

June 12 ee 2? $4.72 
June 13 ........ 4 4.72 
June 14 ........ 4.75% 4.72 
June 16 ........ 475% ae 
Sune 17. .......6 # ty 





June 18 ........ 4.75% rete 
day Were quoted toda 
(June 1) at 0 
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(Continted from page 936.) 
The capacity of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Milliig Co’’s mill is 200 bbls per day, and 
not 100, as statéd in this department a 


capacity this year if crop conditions turn 
oak as well as expected: 

Jom J. Meskan, fortierly of the Com- 
mander Mili Co., Minneapolis, but more 
recently with the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, IL, is now sergeant iti the 6th battery 
field artillery on activé strvice in France. 
A card réceived from him this week states 
that he is well and enjoying life. 

BE. F. Ladd, fédéral food administrator 
for North Dakota, has issued a notice that 
during the harvést season, and until fur- 
ther notice, farmers and men engaged in 
construction and logging camps are to be 
allowéd an ine ration of flour. Each 
will be permitted to purchase 2% lbs of 
wheat flout rson each week, with an 
equal amoufit of substitutes. The former 
allowanée was 1% lbs wéékly. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Glyn- 
don, Minn, plans on building a 50-bbl mill. 

The Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
is building @ warehouse 100x60, and in- 
creasing its storage capacity to about 
50,000 buss 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Val- 
ley City, N. D., is increasing its wheat 
storage; four concrete bins 20 feet in 
diameter and 70 feet in height are being 
built. 

The National Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is overhauling its mill. It recently P ace 
an order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
for 10 centtifugal reels and another with 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for five 
double stands of 90x30-inch rolls and one 
stand of 9x86. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, had a littlé flag-raising ceremony 
of its own, Flag Day (June 14). Captain 
W. D. O'Grady, of the British-Canadian 
Recruiting Mission, was present and ad- 
dressed the workers. ‘The company has 
28 employees in the service. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Frank J. Seidel, manager of the Gould 
Grain Co., is representing the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers’ Association at the hear- 
ing in Washington this week, relative to 
the,establishment of a barge line on the 
Mississippi. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Northern Pa- 
cific road must recompense the Monarch 
Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, for mis- 
routing céal from. Duluth here over a 
certain route, when a shorter and cheaper 
route was available. 

The Minnesota Railtoad and Warehouse 
Commission has petitioned the federal 
Railroad Administration to order cars 
now in the East returned to owning lines 
in the Northwest before the new crop 
moves. If pfompt action along this line 
is not taken, it is feared that 4 serious 
car shortage Will result. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis increased 
10,000 bus the’ last three days. Total, 
June 18, was about 60,000 bus, against 
2,975,000 in 1917. 

Each week seés more northwestern mills 
reaching the etid of their allotted quota 
of wheat, and elosing for the remainder 
of the crop yeat. A few tem are 
turning to the grinding of substitutes. 
Wheat supplies are pretty nearly exhaust- 
ed, and mills do not anticipate any relief 
until the new efop. Of the interior mills 
reporting wéekly to The Northwestern 
Miller, over one-third are closed. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Princeton (Minn.) Roller Mills: Wheat, 
oats and barley never looked better. Rye, 
yl ge ctop. Corn backward, but fair 
Stand, 

Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co: Frequent 
rains advanted crop. Conditions ideal. 
Early frosts prevented heavy stand, 

Lansford (N. D.) Mill Co: Plenty of 
ae Weather warm. Conditions 
good, 

_ Sam Richter, Ktem, N. D: Crops best 
Pa io years. Cutworms working in some 
Ss. 


Bismarck, N. D: C look fine, ag 
corn. Sufficient fan Wheat 7 to 10 
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days ahead of average. Present warm 
weather will improve corn. 

Medina (N. D.) Milling Co: Crops look 
good. Considerable rye dama and 
some rag, by hail. 

P. A. O’Kieffe, Sharon, N. D: Small 

in conditions ideal. Wheat three to 
our weeks ahead of normal. Early wheat 
in “shot blade.” Best prospect for big 
crop since 1891. Moisture not excessive. 

Richardton (N. D.) Roller Mills: Rains 
beneficial. Outlook 50 per cent better 
than 1917. 

Huron (S. D.) Milling Co: Warmer 
weather helping corn; good progress last 
week. All small grain in best of condi- 
tion. 

Carthage (S. D.) Milling Co: Small 
grain condition favorable. Corn late, but 
good stand. General situation favorable. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: 

Reports from northwestern country 
points favorable, except Montana. In 
horthern Montana, around Havre, ground 
dry and temperatures high. Other parts 
need moisture, but so far crops suffered 
but slight damage, if any. 

Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota had excellent growing weather for 
small grains. Heavy rains have fallen; no 
particular damage. Wheat, barley and 
oats show fine growth and satisfactory 
condition. 

Winter rye thin in many places, but 
nearly all headed; that sown in stubble 
promises good yield. 

Early flax growing satisfactorily; some 
places report late-sown not started and 
little backward. Because of favorable soil 
conditions, ground still being broken for 
late flax; probably decrease in acreage 
from last year less than first anticipated. 

High temperatures benefited corn. Crop 
in parts of Minnesota and South Dakota 
weedy and backward, and needs cultivat- 
ing. Dry weather and sunshine necessary 
to bring it up to normal. 





Agriculture and War Industry 


Wasurnoron, D. C., June 15.—Agricul- 
ture is to be premanently represented on 
the War Industries Board by former Gov- 
ernor Henry C. Stuart, of Virginia. This 
action has n taken by Chairman Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, of the War Industries 


Board, on recommendation of Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston and Food Admin- 
istratot Hoover, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of the executive committee of 
the agricultural advisory committee con- 
stituted some weeks ago by Messrs. Hous- 
ton and Hoover to consult with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Food 
Administration regarding matters of pro- 
duction and conservation. 
Ricwaro B. Warrovs. 





INDIANA ELEVATOR FIRE 


Loss of $200,000 to Cleveland Grain Co., at 
Indianapolis, Is Believed to Have Been 
Due to Incendiarism 


Inpranapouis, Inp., June 17.—Fire last 
Thursday destroyed part of the plant of 
the Cleveland Grain Co., this city, en- 
tailing a loss of more than $200,000. In- 
cendiarism is suspected, and three inves- 
tigations are under way to determine the 
cause of the fire, which was the worst in 
recent years. 

The fact that four distinct explosions 
were heard within the big structure after 
the fire was discovered leads to the belief 
that pro-German firebugs were at work. 
Two men were observed running from the 





building a short time before the fire was 
seen. y leaped into an auto, which 
had been parked near the elevator, and 


disappeared. A few nights ago a watch- 
man found a man prowling around the 
elevator, and ordered him away. 

Edwin K. Shepperd, local manager of 
the company, stated that, had the fire 
occurred a week ago, he might have at- 
tributed it to grain dust, but all this dust 
had been removed from the building the 
day before the fire, and all the floors had 
been given a thorough cleaning. 

The building was frame, covered with 
sheet iron. 
and contained about 15,000 bus of grain, 
all of which was destroyed. The flames 
were first discovered near the top of the 
building, and if it had not been for a 
strong wind from the west the company’s 
large storage tanks undoubtedly would 
have been burned. These 18 tile tanks 
contained more than 125,000 bus of grain. 
The intense heat from the burning débris 
caused the tile on the east side of the cir- 
cular tanks to break. 

One of the explosions blew a large hole 


It was about 150 feet high, 
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through the brick wall of a kiln and an- 
other hurled a fire escape across a rail- 
road siding. . 

Indiana mills and elevators will double 
their guards, now that new wheat is on 
the move. The Cleveland Grain Co. will 
rebuild the damaged elevator. 


J. M. Pearson. 





WIN IN MINIMUM CASE 
(Continued from page 934.) 

Justifying its conclusion that a 40,000- 
Ib minimum on flour shipments from Kan- 
sas and Missouri River mills to south- 
eastern and Carolina territory is not un- 
duly prejudicial, the Commission’s report 
says: 

“As to the discrimination alleged with 
reference to the state of Illinois, it is 
shown that the strongest competition that 
Kansas and Missouri River millers have in 
the Mississippi Valley, southeastern and - 
Carolina territories, is with millers in 
Illinois. From points in Illinois to desti- 
nations in Mississippi Valley territory 
joint rates are maintained on grain prod- 
ucts, with a 30,000-lb minimum. The rates 
from Illinois points to Carolina and south- 
eastern territories are principally made 
in combinations on the Ohio River, using a 
40,000-lb minimum to the river, plus an 
any-quantity rating beyond. 

“Joint rates are maintained from the 
Missouri River crossings and other points 
in the territory or origin in question to 
Mississippi Valley territory, but there are 
no joint rates from these points of origin 
to California or southeastern territory, 
such rates being made in combinations on 
the Ohio or Mississippi River. However, 
as the factor to the Ohio or Mississippi 
River requires a 40,000-lb minimum, this 
in effect prescribes the minimum for the 
through movement. The same rates and 
the any-quantity rating apply south of 
the Ohio River as apply on shipments 
originating in Illinois.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





A press dispatch states that Dr. J. W. 
T. Duvel, of the Bureau of Markets, is in 
Australia investigating the quality and 
condition of the wheat crop that has 
accumulated there since the war began, 
with a view to its import into the United 
States for milling. 





Wreck of the Cleveland Grain Co,’s Plant at Indianapolis After the Fire of June 15 
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MONTANA WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Montana representatives of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity have started a 
project to secure the aid of the Food Ad- 
ministration to move the wheat crop of 
central and western Montana to the Pa- 
cific Coast for export in the new ships 
being constructed for the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The so- 
ciety is also actively soliciting the assist- 
ance of the chambers of commerce on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The object of the American Society of 
Equity is not disclosed, but the promoters 
of the enterprise undoubtedly believe that 
they will obtain a better price for wheat 
at Pacific Coast terminals than if it were 
shipped east. Neither does the society 
mention in what manner the Food Admin- 
istration can cause the westward move- 
ment of this wheat. 

Laying aside the question as to the de- 
sirability of reversing the natural: markets 
for the wheat crop of central and western 
Montana, a slight examination of the sub- 
ject will demonstrate that the scheme is 
entirely visionary and unworkable, on 
account of the fact that the tonnage which 
would be required to ship this wheat, to- 
gether with the wheat of the Pacific 
Northwest, is very far from being in 
sight. 

On the present showing it is fair to 
estimate that the wheat crop of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho will be approxi- 
mately seventy-five million bushels, and 
the Montana crop in that section of the 
state from which it is proposed to ship to 
this coast will be at least twenty-five mil- 
lion, making a total of one hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Deducting from 
this the wheat necessary for home con- 
sumption and seed, and wheat to go to 
California as wheat or flour, which amount 
to about forty million bushels, we have a 
surplus of sixty million bushels left, or 
one million eight hundred thousand tons. 

The best-posted shipping authorities 
here state that the greatest ship tonnage 
available from new ship construction in 
Washington and Oregon during the next 
twelve months will be not to exceed eight 
hundred and forty thousand tons, leaving 
a deficiency of tonnage for the carriage of 
wheat and flour alone of about one million 
tons. It must also be borne in mind that 
only a part of the new tonnage will be 
available for wheat, but a considerable 
part of it will be used by the administra- 
tion for the shipment of other products, 
such as canned salmon, condensed milk, 
etc. 

The pipedream of the Society of Equity 
to obtain a higher price for Montana 
farmers for their wheat also presupposes 
that the Food Administration will reverse 
itself for a mercenary end in furthering 
the export of wheat for manufacture by 
foreign mills, incidentally robbing the 
mills of Minneapolis and the Central West 
of a part of their wheat supplies. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 26,825, or 57 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 25,120, or 63 per cent 
last week, 15,158, or 37 per cent, a year 
ago, 11,804, or 29 per cent, two years ago, 
and 14,549, or 36 per cent, three years ago. 
_The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 5,300, or 9 per cent of capacity, 
8,665, or 15 per cent, last w 
435, or 46 per cent, a year ago, 5,148, 


or 9 per cent, two years ago, and 22,311, 
or 44 per cent, three years ago. 
THE WEEK’S TRADE 

A fair to good business was done in 
soft wheat flours during the week, hard 
wheat flours being practically off the mar- 
ket, except the products of the tidewater 
mills which grind Montana wheat. Such 
mills now have a monopoly of the hard 
wheat flour trade. 

The substitute flour situation is badly 
disorganized. The state food administra- 
tor has insisted that substitutes have not 
been used to the extent that they should 
have been, on account of the high price at 
which they are held. Jobbers and re- 
tailers are stocked Ms with substitutes 
bought at a considerably higher level than 
present offerings by manufacturers. The 
state food administrator states that an 
agreement has now been made with the 
jobbers and retailers to take their losses 
and sell at eastern mill prices, plus freight 
and 8 per cent profit for wholesalers and 
16 per cent for retailers. 

It would appear extremely doubtful, 
however, whether the lowering of the price 
of substitutes would result in increased 
sales, since under the present regulations 
consumers are already using the maximum 
amount prescribed, and wholesalers and 
retailers will not add to their supplies 
until their extensive stocks have been dis- 
posed of. While wishing to co-operate 
with the Food Administration they, how- 
ever, feel that they are practically 
obliged to take a loss without furthering 
the object of the administration to in- 
crease the use of substitutes. 


RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 


North Pacific Coast and Montana mills 
which have heretofore done business with 
California are considerably exercised over 
the application of the coastwise steamship 
companies for permission to withdraw 
from joint tariffs with rail lines. The 
result will apparently be to considerably 
increase the freight rates to California, 
but just how much is uncertain, since 
there is no through rail rate to California 
points. Apparently the new rate will be 
made up of the two local rates, from mill 
to seaboard and from there to California 
points, and to which will be added the gen- 
eral 25 per cent increase. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK ‘ 

No rain fell during the week, exceptin 
scattered showers in a number of locali- 
ties and substantial rains in a few isolated 
sections. It must be admitted that the 
crop is now in a somewhat critical condi- 
tion, and that rain is imperatively needed 
within the next 10 days to insure a good 
yield. 
The early estimates as to the yield must 
be substantially lowered unless rain comes 
soon, and considerably reduced in any 
event. Various causes have contributed 
to prevent the high promise of 30 days 
ago, the chief of which is lack of rain. 
Unseasonably cold weather in some sec- 
tions and hot, dry weather in others have 
either prevented 4 at or prema- 
turely matured the s. Aphis has also 
been responsible for considerable damage. 

Failure to germinate, believed to be due 
to r seed wheat, has caused spotted 
conditions in many fields, and according 
to one of the highest authorities in the 
state, who is constantly in the fields, this 
has resulted in a loss of 5 to 8 per cent of 
the state’s spring wheat ac 

In spite of the foregoin verse con- 
ditions, the promise is still for a yield 
largely in excess of last year, and if the 
crop receives timely rains and avoids hot 
winds and unduly high temperatures, this 
state may still raise a crop of 40,000,000 
and possibly 50,000,000 bus.. 


NOTES 


B. F. Stone, 511 Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash., has been appointed by 





the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to conduct a 
grain and hay reporting system. 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., will have a new 107,- 
000-bu elevator of 11 tanks completed by 
Aug. 1. George Groshoff, of Spokane, 
has the contract. The mill reports the 
outlook good for spring and winter wheat. 

This milling division has notified the 
trade that millers must not accept return 
of wheat flour substitutes unless accom- 
panied with an amount of wheat flour in 
the same proportion as that uired by 
the rules and regulations when wheat flour 
is sold. 

The Food Administration has ordered 
closed the Kennewick (Wash.) Grain & 
Milling Co.’s 250-bbl mill until further 
notice on account of an excessive sale of 
flour. The Mount Vernon (Wash.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been ordered to dispose of a 
stock of flour or cease business. 

The American Liberty Steamship Line 
will establish a direct service between Se- 
attle and the Dutch East Indies, calling 
eventually at ports in Australia and New 
Zealand. The service will be inaugurated 
with eight wooden steamships of the new 
type being constructed on this coast. 

Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
shipments of flour by water July 1, 1917, 
to June 1, 1918, were: to Europe, 1,929,- 
510 bbls; to California, 611,600; to South 
America, 72,375; to the Orient, 1,814. 
Wheat shipments: to Europe, 320,792 bus; 
to California, 356,422; to South America, 
112,199. 

The Food Administration has refused 
the request of the stock, dairy and poul- 
try interests of this state that stocks of 
wheat remaining in the Pacific Northwest 
be milled here, and shipping instructions 
have been issued to dispatch the wheat 
east. Barley, corn and oats, the Food Ad- 
ministration advises, must be used for 
feed, even at the higher cost. 

A farmhand wage agreement was 
reached at a recent meeting of farmers 
at Pendleton, Oregon, representing large 
wheat-growing sections of Oregon and 
Washington. The scale per 8-hour day 
during the harvest, including board, is: 
common labor, $3.50; stackers and load- 
ers, $4; header and harvester drivers, $5. 
The opinion of those present was that 
there will be an adequate supply of labor. 

The Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has appoint- 
ed D. J. Stubblefield division supervisor 
for division 6 of the Federal Grain Super- 
vision Department, with headquarters at 
Seattle. Division 6 comprises Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, San Francisco and 
Salt Lake City. The duties of the divi- 
sion supervisor are to investigate varia- 
tions in the grading between markets, with 
a view to securing uniform and correct 
applications of the standards, and to 
assist in securing other benefits of the 
grain standards act. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, June 15.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 11,055, or 29 per cent of > omic by 
against 14,792, or 36 per cent, last week, 
and 10,615, or 32 per cent, a year ago. 

There were no new developments this 
week in the flour or substitutes market. 
Practically no business is passing in the 
former line, and in the latter trade was 
of the customary volume. Local mills quote 
barley flour at $11 bbl, rye flour at $11@ 
11.50, corn flour at $11.60@14.50, and 
corn meal at $11@11.40., 


CROPS LOOK BETTER 
Crop conditions in Oregon have taken 
a decided turn for the better this week. 
There was serious alarm in the eastern 
Ore counties over the prolon d 
veel ia hot winds had begun ray the 
crop in some places. On Wednesday, 
however, a timely rain began falling, and 
while more would have been welcomed, the 
showers were of vast benefit. Practically 
the entire district from the Cascade 
Mountains to the eastern boundary of the 
state had rain in greater or less degree. 
Showers in western Oregon were also of 
benefit. 
NEW MILL FOR PORTLAND 
Announcement was made this week by 
T. E. Morgan, assistant er of the 
| department of the Globe Grain & 
illing Co., that the company would begin 
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immediately the construction of a 1,500- 
bbl flour on its property on the water 
front in this city, to cost approximately 
$150,000. 

The mill building will be of re-enforced 
concrete, five stories high and will adjoin 
the concrete tanks already constructed. 
The machinery has been obtained, and the 
plant will be in working order in time for 
the new crop. The company will manu- 
facture also the usual wheat millfeeds, as 
well as cottonseed meal and other hog and 
stock foods. -It is also preparing to han- 
dle hay on an extensive scale. 

Mr. Morgan, who for the last two years 
has been located in Portland, will here- 
after make his headquarters in Los An- 
geles, with frequent trips to the North- 
west. Frank L. Shull, for 27 years con- 
nected with the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., will be general manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.in the Pacific North- 
west, and John H. Noyes, who has been in 


charge of the Seattle branch of the firm, 


will take charge of the grain department, 
making Portland the company’s grain 
headquarters for Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

NOTES 

A bulletin was issued to Pacific north- 
western mills this week by the milling 
chairman calling for statistics as to the 
amount of wheat flour capacity converted 
to the grinding of substitutes. 

The Commission of Public Docks has 
granted to the Jobes Milling Co. a rev- 
ocable permit for five years for a portion 
of Bradford Street, in the St. John’s dis- 
trict, on which to maintain a platform. 

Interest centers in the outcome of the 
New York conferences this month, where 
it is believed the course of the 1918 market 
will be settled. J. W. Ganong, chairman 
of the North Pacific Coast Milling Divi- 
sion, leaves for New York tonight, to at- 
tend a meeting of the milling chairmen. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., June 15.—The 
pronounced sho’ of flour that was 
generally predicted would exist during 
June, July and August seems less likely 
to materialize, and is causing less concern 
among jobbers and bakers than was the 
case 30 days ago. The only scarcity exist- 
ing is in hard wheat flour. Jobbers’ stocks 
of this are about depleted, and bakers 
have less than 30 days’ supply. There is, 
however, sufficient soft wheat flour avail- 
able to practically eliminate any fear of 
a flour famine. 

California barley flour is in fairly ac- 
tive demand; all other substitutes are 
quiet. 

Wheat flour and substitute flours at San 
Francisco are quoted as follows: soft 
wheat 100 per cent flour, $10.20@10.40 
bbl; hard wheat flour, $12@12.50; barley 
flour, $10@11.50; white corn flour, $11.80 
@12.50,—in 98’s, cotton. 


NOTES 

S. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager of the Centennial Mill Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., was on ’change this week. 

John A. Inglis, a member of the Gravem 
& Inglis Baking Co., of Stockton, Cal., 
was crushed to death while cog ty to 
alight from a moving elevator in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling & Grain Co: 
Grain not adversely affected by rain. 
Some wheat acreage, abandoned account 
high winds, reseeded to oats and barley. 
With favorable conditions, expect fair 
crop. 











Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of th: wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are 45 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
m——Acres———_,, ->—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total ban Spng Tot 
2 


1917... 27,480 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 


1902... 26,657 


19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
*Based on conditi 


ion May 1. 
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The Whitsuntide holidays, which we have 
just got through, stopped all business in 
flour. = the doors of the exchange 
opened for the first market since last Fri- 
day, and the weekly allocation of white 
flour was duly forthcoming. For some 
time the quantity of flour given out has 
been increased, but this is all for country 
and suburban bakers. In lesser London 
we are getting no more white flour than 
at any time within the last two months. 
The flat rate to bakers of 51s 9d, less 6d 
discount for cash in seven days, is main- 
tained, though doubtless this figure will 
be raised if the proposed increase of the 
44s 3d ex-mill flat rate for home-made 
flour comes into effect. 

So much has been said about the large 
margin allowed to bakers for expenses 
and profit that it is possible the authori- 
ties may raise the price 1@2s a sack to 
the bakers, but-the latter are preparing to 
make a_ fight ,to have prices left as 
they are, and it is quite likely that they 
will succeed. The point is that the war 
cabinet made up its mind that, by hook or 
by crook, the people should enjoy 9d 
bread, that is, bread at 414¢ per Ib, till the 
war was over. 

The demand for G. R. flour has fallen 
off, as was to be expected on the advent 
of hot weather, which always has a bad 
effect on bread consumption. The reduc- 
tion in the percentage of wheat flour ex- 
traction by 4 per cent has had a slightly 
improving effect on color, and the vendors 
of country flour in this-city have benefited 
to some extent thereby. But even now 
the demand for country or outport flour is 
but a shadow of what it. was before flour 
extraction was raised to its -present high 
figure. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is getting distinctly scarcer on 
spot, and: prices are rising. Since last 


week, Midlothian has advanced 10s per 
ton, from £33 10s to £34, while Aberdeen 
remains steady at £32 10s. There is no 
Irish oatmeal on offer, but some American 
coarse cut is making £32 10s, while me- 
dium and fine may be obtained at £32, re- 


spectively, 
Midlothian rolled oats have also ad- 
vanced 10s on the week, being now held at 


£33 10s@£34 per ton, while Aberdeen is 
steady at £38, The very little Irish avail- 
able is held at £35@36, which checks busi* 
ness, while there is a bit of American at 
£32 10s, 
MILLFEED 

The supply is far below the demand, 
but the controller keeps both middlings 
and bran at the fixed rate of £13 per ton 


ex-mill, 
THE MONEY SITUATION 


On the resumption of business after 
two days’ holiday there was a consider- 
able turnover of money, and while funds 
Were abundant, they were in good demand. 
Loans for the day were generally obtain- 
able at 2%@$3 per cent, the higher rate 
being frequently paid, and for seven-day 
loans the rate. was 38@3%. 
business in bills has been very limited. 
There has been some talk of a reduction 
in treasury bill rates, and the chancellor 
of the exchequer is holding a conference 
with bankers this week to see what can be 
done to encourage investment in war 
bonds, but a reduction in treasury bill 
rates is considered rather improbable. 


Three months’ bank bills are offered at 
3Y, per cent, four months’ at 34,@3 9-16, 
six months’ at 3 9-16@3%%, and trade bills 
at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The stock of gold at present held by the 
Bank of England amounts to £61,708,187, 
showing an increase of £342,684 on the 
week, and the reserve stands at £30,181,- 
637, against £34,776,284 a year ago. 

RESTRICTED TRANSPORT 

The authorities are about to deal an- 
other blow at the sale of country milled 
flour in London by prohibiting the trans- 
port of flour over a radius of more than 
100 miles from the mill of origin. Only 
in very special cases will transport over 
further distances be permitted. This 
measure has been taken to spare the rail- 
ways all unnecessary work, and leave them 
more free for carrying men and muni- 
tions. . 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 21 


The foreign flour market the past week 
has been practically null and void. The 
last three days were official holidays, and 
the preceding three were altogether fea- 
tureless, inasmuch as the previous week’s 
total allocations and releases of imported 
flours were deemed sufficient to cover all 
requirements for the intervening period 
until the market reopened. 

As a matter of fact, no shortage of any 
kind is apparent, and no doubt in due 
course further quantities will be available 
to satisfy current needs, without any 
change in regulation prices. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 20 


The demand for flour in Glasgow and 
the west of Scotland is steady. Canadian 
and United States flours are quoted at 


51s 3d@51s 9d per 280 Ibs, and govern- 
ment regulation flour at 44s $d. Feeding 
offals continue very scarce and dear. 

The price of flour in Edinburgh and 
the east of Scotland shows no change. 
Straight-run is quoted by the millers at 
44s 3d per 280 lbs, sacks extra. There is 
a good demand for all descriptions of 
grain. There is a scarcity of feeding oats, 
and evidently the threshing is on a limit- 
ed scale. 

Scotch oatmeal has further hardened, 
the price now being 78@80s per 280 lbs. 
Canadian is 69@70s. The Midlothian oat- 
meal millers quote 80s, sacks extra. 

The flour and bread subcommittee of 
the Glasgow food control committee has 
agreed to recommend that the committee 
exercise, as from Sept. 1, the compulsory 
powers. granted in the “bread order” for 
a potato mixture in the loaf, the propor- 
tion to be at the rate of 28 lbs of raw 
potatoes to every 280 lbs of cereal flour 
used; in other words, a 10 per cent mix- 
ture. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 17 

The demand for flour, especially in 
the form of bread, in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland has been greater possibly 
the last week than at any time during the 
last 12 months, and there appears no like- 
lihood of any change taking place for 
some time. Potatoes are not keeping well, 
and are of poor quality, and as everything 
else is dear it looks as if there would be 
a big demand for flour until new potatoes 
come on the market in August. 

During the three months ending March 
31, 1918, 12,615 tons of foreign flour and 
17,435 tons of coastwise flour entered the 
port of Belfast, compared with 3,484 tons 
of foreign and 20,918 of coastwise during 
the corresponding period of 1917, which 


represented an increase of 5,643 tons in 
the aggregate. 

Mills are running full time and are 
turning out large quantities of flour, as 
not only are they grinding wheat, but 
American flour is being fed in, together 
with corn and other things, which all tend 
to increase the output. There are still 
complaints that, while some of the mills 
are turning out quite a uniform flour, 
others are irregular in quality, and there 
is no recognized trade standard, which 
tends to increase bakers’ difficulties. 

There has been the usual allocation of 
imported flour to the trade during the 
week, The supply of bread and flour from 
all sources is still only equal to the de- 
mand. Shortage has to be made up in the 
north of Ireland by Scotch millers, and 
in Belfast and Dublin by English mill- 
ers. There is no change in the price of 
flour. 

Oatmeal is in very strong demand, and 
millers have difficulty in getting oats to 
keep the mills running. 


MILLFEED 


There is no change in the price of mill 
offals, which is £13 per ton, ex-mill, in 
bulk. To this has to be added transport 
charges, cartage and 35s for bags. Mer- 
chants get an allowance of 7s 6d per ton, 
but this price is only nominal, as offals 
are unpurchasable at the present time, 
owing to scarcity. 

There is no improvement in feeding- 
stuffs. Millers have got delivery of a little 
damaged corn for grinding for cattle 
feed, but they are mostly sitting idle. 
Linseed and cotton cakes are entirely off 
the market, supplies being exhausted. 





Boxcars are being turned out in Can- 
ada at the rate of a train a day, to move 
the coming crop of grain. 





A Crowd in a Holland Town Outside a Bakery, with Mounted Police on Guard to Prevent Rioting 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


INDEPENDENT TRANSACTIONS 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co. lately 
won a favorable decision before the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals in a suit brought 
to recover damages from one F. J. Sorg 
for breach of a contract for the purchase 
of flour, after a trial in a lower court had 
resulted in a judgment in favor of de- 
fendant. 

The contract was dated in 1912, and de- 
fendant’s refusal to receive shipments 
thereunder entailed upon the mill a loss 
of $878.38. When the suit was brought, 
Sorg defended on the ground that there 
had been no definite entry into a contract, 
and interposed a counterclaim for dam- 
ages for claimed inferiority of flour 
bought from the mill under a prior trans- 
action. 

In reversing the judgment and order- 
ing a new trial, the court of appeals de- 
cided that the trial judge erred in leav- 
ing it to the jury to determine whether the 
contract had been entered into, because 
Sorg’s answer virtually admitted execu- 
tion of the contract, his position being 
merely that there was a verbal under- 
standing with the salesman that the con- 
tract was not to become effective until 
flour already bought proved satisfactory. 
On the main point of the case the court 
of appeals said: 

“The second paragraph of the original 
answer alleges that the first carload of 
flour was inferior. The third paragraph 
alleges ‘that, by reason of the inferior 
quality of said flour, the defendant’s trade 
was damaged.’ As the defendant never 
accepted or used any of the flour em- 
braced in the contract sued on, and as his 
trade could not have been damaged by its 
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inferior quality, it is clear that the alle- 
gation in the third paragraph respecting 
the inferior quality of flour — 
se 4 to the first carload ordered in June, 
and that the purpose of this paragraph 
was to interpose a counterclaim or set-off, 
based on the loss of trade resulting from 
the inferior quality of that particular 
flour. 

“It follows, therefore, that there was no 
plea that the flour covered 7 the contract 
sued on was worthless. Fu fore, there 
was no competent testimony that the 
flour last mentioned was worthless. The 
only testimony bearing on the question 
was that the flour ordered by defendant 
in June and delivered in July, as well as 
other flour ordered by other persons, was 
of inferior quality and of the same brand 
as the flour in controversy. 

“There is no such persistency in the 
character of flour that the worthlessness 
of one carload*may be regarded as evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of another car- 
load, regardless of the time of its manu- 
facture or of the quality of the wheat 
from which it was made. One carload of 
flour may be bad, while another carload, 
made from different wheat, may be good. 

“Hence, evidence of the inferior quality 
of one shipment of flour is not admissible 
for the purpose of showing the inferior 
quality of another shipment, unless it is 
made to appear that the two shipments 
were manufactured under the same cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and out of the 
same quality of wheat. . . . There being 
neither pleading nor proof that the flour 
covered by the contract of July 8 was 
worthless, it was error to submit this issue 
to the jury.” 

WHO COLLECTS DEMURRAGE ? 


A decision reached by the Arkansas su- 
preme court on the effect of the Arkansas 
demurrage act will doubtless be found to 
be a pertinent precedent in interpreting 
Similar statutes in other states, on the 


right of a railway company to collect de- 
mur charges when the only service 
rendered by it is switching. 

The decision, which recently was an- 
nounced in the case of Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. vs. Ball & 
a. is to the effect that the provision 
of act for a charge of $5 per day for 
detention of each car by a shipper beyond 
48 hours allowed for loading must be 
read as entitling only the railway com- 
pany from which the car was ordered, and 
not another company switching the car as 
agent for the first carrier, to collect such 
demurrage. 

In this case it appeared that the plain- 
tiff at a particular point in Arkansas 
switched cars to and from an industrial 
track for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. at a stipulated 
charge. The demurrage charges involved 
in the controversy covered cars ordered 
by defendants from the Iron Mountain 
for transportation of freight over that 
line, that line issuing bills of lading after 
switching of the cars to an interchange 
track. 

It is held that the mere fact that the 
Rock Island receipted to the Iron Moun- 
tain for cars received for switching for 
loading and return, and was charged 55c 
per day for each day cars should be held, 
did not entitle it to collect demurrage 
from shippers. 

“There is nothing in the statute author- 
izing the transfer of the right to collect 
demurrage charges,” says the supreme 
court. “This right under the statute is 
personal to the shipping carrier.” 


STEAM EXHAUST CASE 


The Kansas City court of appeals has 
affirmed judgment for plaintiff in the 
ease of Stremph vs. Loethen for —_ 
claimed to have been caused through de- 
fendant maintaining a steam exhaust pipe 
connected with a mill power plant in such 
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position that steam and moisture were 
— into oc gews we house. 

rinci ense interposed in the 
suit wn that the mill had been operated 
for several years and that plaintiff bought 
the house with full knowledge of the sur- 
rounding conditions, but it was found that 
plaintiff did not know of the injury and 
annoyance caused by the steam exhaust 
until she moved into the house. 

The court of appeals holds that action 
will lie for damages caused in this way, 
excepting where the right to discharge 
steam to the injury of near-by property 
owners or residents has been acquired by 
grant or long continued exercise. And in 
order that a millowner may claim right to 
continue a practice of this kind because of 
a grant presumed to have been made 
merely because the practice has been long 
continued, it is decided that “there must 
be a continued and uninterrupted posses- 
sion and use for the period required by 
law [10 years in Missouri], and this must 
be adverse to the rights of others, and 
must have been continued in substantially 
the same way and with equally injurious 
results for the entire period.” 


SWITCHING FACILITIES 


Where transportation of a carload ship- 
ment had been completed by tting the 
car on a delivery track in Utica, N. Y., 
and defendant railway company had no 
tariff to cover movement of the car from 
that point to the tracks of another rail- 
way company in the same city, it was de- 
cided by the New York court of appeals 
that plaintiff consignee had no valid claim 
for damages on account of defendant’s 
refusal to so move the car that the goods 
might be shipped out on the other road. 

“The consignee was entitled to but one 
delivery,” said the court of appeals in this 
case—Anthony & Jones Co. vs. New York 
Centrat & Hudson River Railroad Co. 


(Continued on page 952.) 


On May 31, Chairman S. B. McNear, of the South Pacific Coast cmp Division, addressed a meeting in San Francisco at which there were present representatives 


of all the 75-bbl and over daily capacity mills in California, Arizona 


Nevada. Chairman McNear is seen in front, and Divisional Manager Mason at end of table. 
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BARBERRIES anp BLACK STEM RUST 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


Property owners of 12 grain-growin 
states have been asked by the Uni 
States and state departments of agri- 
culture to dig out and destroy the 
common or tall barberry. The dwarf 
Japanese variety alone is exempted. This 
is necessary, say the plant disease experts, 
to check any possible outbreak of the 
black stem rust of wheat. For several 
hundred years it has been known that 
there was a relation between the rust and 
the barberry, and for 60 years at least this 
relation has been fully worked out and 
understood by botanists and plant disease 
experts. 

There is no need to tell a miller or n 
dealer of the Northwest what the black 





Rust on Wheat Stem 


stem rust of grain is. Some of it he sees 
every year. He remembers only too well 
the destruction wrought by the rust in 
1916, when in a space of about three 
weeks he saw as fine a wheat crop as ever 
grew in the spring wheat country reduced 
to a place where much of it was not even 
harvested, and a whole lot that was, a 
self-respecting miller would hate to grade 
as chicken feed. 

The story of the 1916 outbreak can be 
found in the files of The Northwestern 
Miller. I have just been reading it over. 
On July 5, the wheat was reported as 
promising. On July 12, the rt was 
that everything was going all right. Rust 
had been reported, but no importance was 
attached to it. 

By the next issue there was a wide- 
spread apprehension that the rust was 
going to be a big factor in decreasing 
_— on the July 26 —. the headlines 
read, “ Wheat Hea Damaged,” 
and the stony records that the rust has 
been sweeping rapidly over Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 

1 dawning u the grain 
and milling trade that Sectinvestorn 
wheat crop has suffered terrible damage 
from blight and black rust. With a crop 
of 204,000,000 bushels for Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota estimated by 
government men on July 1, conservative 
men today assert that the impairment 
Since that date has been over 40 per cent, 
and perhaps as high as one-half. 

This quotation is from the Aug. 2 issue. 
Later issues confirm the story. The rust 


the crop was harvested and marketed, 
careful estimates placed the decrease in 
yield in the four rust-smitten states at 
206,000,000 bushels from 1915, much of 
which was due to rust. Add to this the 
loss for the rest of the country, also the 
loss for oats, rye and » and 
figure out how much it come to in 
dreadnaughts or guns our 
or in bread for our allies. 

It is to prevent any such outbreak 
year, or for all time to come, that 
barberries are being taken out. For it is 
due to the presence of the barberries in 
the wheat ym of the upper Mississip; 
Valley that the black stem rust is 


i 


i 


So nerally, without them, the rust 
— be checked and would do much less 
amage in this region. 

Black stem rust is a fungus plant dis- 
pedo Nadel oppt ah edi ean 
u it its cycle of life. One 
of these is he beshinry. The other is 
grains or wild grasses. In the summer, 
the rust in its red ae upon the 
stem of the grain, causes epidermis to 
break open and excessive evaporation to 
destroy the vitality of the plant. Then 
the rust saps the plant food going up the 
stem to build out the kernel, so that chaff, 
instead of plump grain, is produced. 
When the grain matures, the rust goes 
through a different sort of maturin 
process in which it is changed from wal 
to black rust. 

Any one familiar with straw or stubble 
fields knows the small black streaks of 
the rust as they are seen with the naked 
eye. These streaks are composed of 
countless numbers of spores of the rust 
that can live over the winter and resist 
cold. In the spring these spores germi- 
nate and produce secon spores which 


” are caught up by the wind, carried some- 


times for long distances, and reach young 
barberry leaves. There is no reason why 
they could not travel hundreds of miles 
in a strong wind, since sand is carried at 
least this far. 

On the barberry leaves these sporidia, 
as they are called, grow, and produce what 
are known as cluster cups. may be 
seen in yellow spots on the under side of 
the leaves with the naked eye. Several 
hundred cluster cups may be produced 
from one spore settling on a leaf. Ina 
week or 10 days these cluster cups burst 
open and scatter to the wind a different 
kind of spore. Each cup may. contain 
several thousand spores. 

It is these spores that reach the grains 
and produce the destructive red summer 
stage of the rust; or they may fall on 
any one of 50 wild grasses, produce 
the red rust, and then travel on to other 
grasses until grain is reached. It is by 
means of grasses that the rust will travel 
from the heart of a city right to the 
countryside. 

By destroying the barberries, this 
spring march of the rust is arrested and 

grain saved. If any of the red rust 
of summer could live over winter, it could 
attack grains directly in the spring and 
rust would be produced without aid of the 
barberries. But tests made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture prove 
pretty well that in the states north of the 
Ohio River, and of Missouri and Kansas, 
but little if any black stem rust does so 
live over. : 

This past winter all that was found 
living over was in some of the Gulf states. 
Even if some did manage to survive, it 


poe be le, and would be too late 
to do ma damage to the crop. 
It is ths coat rust that is dangerous, an 


case the early rust 


t barberries was 
passed in Rouen, France, in 1660. Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts all passed eradication laws before 
the Revolution. Many other laws have 
been enacted, but it remained for Den- 
mark, in 1903, to pass one with teeth to it, 
and to actually enforce it over a whole 
country. Since Denmark banished its 
barberries, the country has not been visit- 
ed by any rust outbreak. 

The legislature of North Dakota 
an anti-barberry law early in 1917. It 
was determined that no such plague as 
that of 1916 should ever get the state 
again. Last summer, representatives went 
over the state, explaining the relation be- 
tween barberries and rust, and bagel 
is a hard matter to find one in the whole 
state. South Dakota also added barberries 
to the list of noxious weeds. 

Early in 1917, preliminary plans for an 
extended campaign against the barberries 
had been worked out by the plant pathol- 
ogists of the various state experiment 
stations of the Middle West and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Ata meeting in Chicago, early 
in 1918, these plans were completed and 
indorsed by the officials of depart- 
ment in Washington, who agreed to back 
the movement and aid it financially. Con- 

was asked to appropriate sufficient 
unds to carry out the work to a conclu- 
sion, and a provision for such is in the 
present agricultural bill. 

A demand for barberry eradication had 
already come from practical farmers who 
had observed the presence of the rust near 
the barberries. The Tri-State Grain and 
Stock Growers’: Association at its 1917 
meeting, and again at its 1918 meeting at 
Fargo, passed resolutions calling on the 
United States government to completely 
eradicate the barberries. Other grain 
men’s associations have likewise asked 
for it. 

The states covered by the campaign 
are Minnesota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The 
governors of these states were asked, in 
a personal letter from Secretary of Agri- 
culture D. F. Houston, to back the move- 
ment by proclamation or otherwise. State 
leaders were appointed, usually the state 
pathologist at the experiment station, and 
field men were enlisted. Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, of the University of Minnesota, was 
put in charge as national leader. 

Minnesota took the lead when, on March 
28, the Commission of Public Safety is- 
sued a drastic order requiring that all 
common or tall barberries except the 
Japanese, be destroyed. Ample powers 
were given the state entomologist and 
county officials for enforcing this. In 
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nearly every state the vee De ey and 
nursery inspector or entomologist ven 
power to condemn diseased "lente so 
there is legal authority. The governors 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and perhaps other states, issued proc- 
amations declaring Arbor Day to be Bar- 
berry Eradication Day as w 

The method, aside from appeals through 
the press and educational exhibits, has 





Cluster Cups on Barberry Leaves 


been for the field men to enlist county 
agents, park boards, high school teachers 
and others to assist in locating bushes. 
Many mayors issued proclamations. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., passed a city ordinance. 
Nurserymen have been appealed to, to 
stop the sale of common or tall barberry 
and destroy their plantings. In many 
towns, Boy Scouts or high school science 
students have located the barberry bushes 
and informed the owner that “This bush is 
an ally of the Kaiser, .because it destroys 
wheat.” 

The results have -been astonishing. 
Without any opposition worth mention- 
ing, the people of these states have been 
voluntarily digging out their barberry 
hedges. When put on a basis of patriot- 
ism, the barberries have come out with 
willingness, Literally thousands of fine 
lawns and parks have been despoiled of 
barberries, that the grain that is to feed 
our armies and allies may be protected. 

Barberries have been found everywhere. 
In Chicago, it was estimated that there 
were somewhere between 3,000,000 and 5,- 
000,000 plants. Milwaukee had 30,000 grow- 
ing in the parks alone. Hardly a town or 
city in the country has been visited but that 
had its barberries. Parks and cemeteries 
have been planted with it. 

While most of it has been in town, there 
is still much scattered around the coun- 
try. A number of hedges were found 
recently in Iowa that had been- growing 
for 40 years. Floyd County, Iowa, has 
increased its spring wheat crop from about 
400 to about 10,000 acres, yet there was 
one hedge standing right out in the coun- 
try that might have destroyed all the 
wheat growing. 

The millers of these states can do a 
good work in helping along this cam- 
paign. The smaller millers in the country 
towns come in contact daily with farmers 
and city men in their retail business. The 
miller could put an educational exhibit of 
the dangerous barberry and the harmless 
J — by the mill door. He could send 
to his state agricultural college and secure 
pamphlets that he could distribute free to 
his customers. He could make it his 
business to see that his city neighbors dug 
out and burned their barberries. 

It is easy to tell the difference between 
the sy orenel and the common or Euro- 
pean rry that is to be destroyed, 








The common is tall, often growing six or 
eight feet or more high. It has fairly 
large leaves, either green or purple, that 
are always fringed with small spines. The 
stem spines are usually three-grouped, 
and the yellow flowers are in currant-like 
groups. 

The Japanese. barberry is small, and it 
branches out. The leaves are quite small, 
and are always smooth edged. The stem 
is small and dark colored. The spines 
are usually single, and the flowers and 
berries usually single. The leaf is the 
surest test, however. 

The presence of rust on the barberries 
has already been reported in nine states. 
Plant pathologists believe that unless the 
barberries are destroyed at once, before 
the rust has a chance to get away to 
the wheat and grasses, we will be faced 
with the possibility of another rust out- 
break. The rust will be here. All that 
will be needed will be the right kind of 
weather conditions. Rain, followed by 
hot, murky days will set it going. 

No one realizes any more than the mill- 
ers the need for wheat. So every miller 
in the country should be enlisted in this 
barberry campaign at once, and should do 
all he can to protect the wheat, oats and 
other grain from any possible outbreak. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 950.) 
“The defendant here might, as.a private 
carrier, . . . with or without hire [pay], 
have switched the car, but it was not 
bound to do so.” 
TITLE TO GOODS 

The latest decision on the point that 
the mere fact that goods are shipped un- 
der an order bill of lading attached to an 
arrival draft drawn on the buyer does not 
alter the fact that the buyer is to be 
deemed to be the owner of the shipment 
while in transit, for the purpose of trans- 
portation risks, where the contract of sale 
provides for delivery f.o.b. point of origin, 
has been announced by the Connecticut 
supreme court of errors in the case of 
Alderman Bros. Co. vs. Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 

The decision gives effect to various pro- 
visions of the uniform sales law which has 
been enacted in numerous states, and 
which is declaratory of what has been 
decided by the weight of judicial author- 
ity before the rules were crystallized into 
statutes. The substance of these provi- 
sions is as follows: 

If a bill of lading is drawn to the order 
of the buyer, retention of possession of 
the bill of lading by the seller to secure 
payment of the agreed price will be 
deemed to be a reservation of the right 
of possession of the goods. 

If the bill of lading is drawn to the 
order of the seller, it reserves to the 


seller property rights in goods, “but if, © 


except for the form of the bill of lading, 
the property would have passed to the 
buyer on the shipment of the goods, the 
seller’s property in the goods shall be 
deemed to be only for the purpose of 
securing performance by the buyer of 
his obligations under the contract.” 
Speaking of these clauses of the sales 
act, the Connecticut court said: “Mani- 
festly, the intention is to make some kind 
of distinction between a reservation of 
title with intent to remain the owner of 
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the goods for all purposes, and a reserva- 
tion of title for the sole purpose of secur- 
ing payment of the price.” 

This interpretation of the law is sup- 
ported by the further provision in it to 
the effect that goods remain at the seller’s 
risk until the property in them is trans- 
ferred to the buyer, except as otherwise 
agreed, and except that where delivery is 
made to the buyer or his representative 
(usually a common carrier), “and the 
property in the goods has been retained 
by the seller mefely to secure perform- 
ance by the buyer of his obligations un- 
der the contract, the goods are at the 
buyer’s risk from the time of delivery.” 

A still further section of the law con- 
verts into statutory law the legal prin- 
ciple, created by court decision, that de- 
livery of goods to a carrier by a seller is 
to be regarded as constructive delivery to 
the buyer, except as a contrary intention 
of the parties is*to be found in an agree- 
ment by the seller to deliver at some other 
point than the place of shipment, or some 
other inconsistent understanding. 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S BOND 


Under the North Dakota statutes, 
which require every elevator to secure a 
license biennially and to give bond for 
like period conditioned for faithful per- 
formance of the duties of public ware- 
houseman, the surety on such .a bond is 
not liable for a default of the elevator 
company occurring after expiration of the 
bond and the substitution of a new one, 
although the default may have concerned 
grain stored while the first-mentioned 
bond was in force. 

This point was decided recently ‘by the 
North Dakota supreme court in the case 
of State vs. Farmers’ Co-Operative Ele- 





The Japanese Dwarf Barberry, Which Need Not Be Destroyed 


vator Co., of Lansford, N. D. _Inci- 
dentally, it is held that where grain is 
stored in a public warehouse and a storage 
ticket issued therefor to the owner, no 
default sufficient to hold the surety occurs 
until the ticket is presented and demand 
made for the grain or its equivalent, and 
the same is refused. 

It is also intimated in the decision that 
where a depositor of grain is guilty of 
long delay in presenting his storage ticket, 
in the face of knowledge that the ele- 
vator company is in financial straits, his 
rights against the surety on a bond might 
be regarded as forfeited. 

One Reilly, for whose benefit the suit 
was brought, left a quantity of No. 1 
hard wheat with the elevator company in 
September, 1909, and never attempted to 
sell the same until December, 1914, and 
made no demand for delivery or payment 
until January, 1915. This demand, the 
court declares, was too late to hold the 
surety on a two-year bond given in 1909. 


BILLS OF LADING 


Where a carload of grain was shipped 
under an order bill of lading, and the 
bill was attached to. draft drawn on a 
contract buyer of the grain, and these 
papers were transferred to a bank by the 
drawer, the bank crediting him with the 
face value of the draft, the bank became 
vested with legal title to the grain, accord- 
ing to the decision reached by the Okla- 
homa supreme court in the case of Marsh 
Milling & Grain Co. vs. Guaranty State 
Bank of Ardmore. 

It is also held by the court that such 
transaction constituted no violation of the 
Oklahoma statute which forbids state 
banks to employ their funds in buying or 
selling goods, etc; title to the goods being 
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held merely as an incident to the legiti- 
mate banking business of buying and sell- 
ing drafts. 

Hence it was decided that the bank had 
a valid claim against the carrying railway 
company as for conversion of the grain, on 
that company delivering the shipment to 
the contract buyer without payment of 
the draft or surrender of the bill of 
lading. 


ENFORCING GRAIN LIEN 


The right of an owner of a farm in 
Towa to recover the value of grain bought 
by an elevator company from the owner's 
tenant, but subject to a landlord’s lien 
for rent in favor of the owner, is recog- 
nized by the Iowa supreme court “in the 
late case of Boles vs. Missouri Valley 
Elevator Co. It is decided in the same 
case that proceedings in bankruptcy 
against the tenant do not defeat the right 
of the owner of the land to proceed 
against the elevator company under such 
circumstances, A. L. H. Srreer. 





BARGE CANAL IS OPENED 


New Waterway Linking Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic Will Carry Huge Tonnage 
in Non-Perishable Freight 


The new barge canal linking the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean was opened 
for through traffic on May 15, and a for- 
mal celebration of the inauguration prob- 
ably will be held on July 4. 

The waterway to a large extent is a 
canalization of rivers, It runs from Buf- 
falo to Waterford, N. Y., utilizing, as far 
as Troy, the old Erie Canal route. With 
its tributaries it covers 452 miles, made 
available for an extensive traffic by the 
expenditure of about $150,000,000. 

In order to meet the demand for in- 
creased draft, the water level of several 
streams had to be raised by means of 
dams, of which there are 39. There is a 
series of five locks at Waterford, the east- 
ern terminus, with a total lift of 169 feet. 
The largest lock is at Little Falls, N. Y. 
It has a lift of 404, feet. The relocated 
Black River Canal crosses the Mohawk 
River on an aqueduct, and ascends the 
precipitous river bank by a flight of three 
locks. 

The canal has a minimum depth of 12 
feet, and varies in width from 75 to 100 
feet. Its estimated capacity is 10,000,000 
tons of freight annually, the equivalent of 
500,000 carloads. 

Important relief to the railroads will 
be afforded by the waterway, which in 
this way will contribute largely to further- 
ing the nation’s war programme. Most of 
the freightage, of course, will consist of 
coarse and non-perishable commodities. 

Under the federal order of April 17, 
control of the new waterway was assumed 
by the government, in common with all 
other main transportation systems. 


Isolated Barberry: The Real Menace to the Wheat Crop 
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Sections of the New Barge Canal Linking the Great Lakes with the Atlantic, Between Buffalo and Waterford, N. Y. 
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Minneapolis Shipments 


Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the nine months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to May 31, 1918, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
C., M. & St. P.. 3,211 2,919 4,842 2,807 


c., 8t. P., M 

oO 3,072 1,893 
M. & St. L. . 946 1,264 
Great Northern. 1,926 1,430 1,076 926 
North. Pacific. 699 741 648 600 
Great Western. 929 1,060 1,235 875 





Cc, B.& Q..... 1,659 1,498 1,848 2,085 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *.. ee, 847 1,096 
gE Oe Eee - 1,942 2,334 1,281 1,496 
Rock Island -». 488 1,014 727 633 
Minn. Transfer. 68 eee oes ese 

Totals ...... 14,059 13,686 16,785 18,796 
Receipts ..... ». eee 688 bee 621 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
milistuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads for the nine months of the 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1917, to May 31, 1918, 
with comparisons: 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


C., M. & St. P.112,465 96,058 140,873 82,114 
C. St P.M. 
a0... .151,266 139,630 195,224 137,680 
M. & St. L.... 6,181 8,181 5956 7,076 
Northern... 69,693 102,247 44,881 41.152 
Men Pastae.. 33,400 61,009 31,904 29,074 
Gt. Western... > 16,739 18,195 15,325 29,466 
C., B. & Q.... 57,687 51,533 41,685 48,432 
Soo ‘ohh Div.) '*.. 38.531 62,925 
OO. eka dats: 55,650 66,843 54,123 53,5465 
Rock Island... 11,451 13,996 7,992 8,176 


Minn. Transfer 7,300 5,370 150 175 


Totals ...... 621,782 565,741 576,644 479,805 
Receipts ..... 60,242 58,120 74,044 57,353 
*Figures included in Soo total. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” milis 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to June 8, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
c——Output—, -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis ...11,887 13,245 789 922 
Duluth-Superior 931 868 000 59 
66 outside mills 8,102 17,839 157 131 

Totals ...... 20,920 21,952 946 861,112 





Western Canada Grain Acreage 
Estimated grain acreage of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta for 1918, compared 
with government census figures for 1917, as 
compiled by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association (000’s omitted): 


Increase 

1917 1918 per ct. 

Wheat .......... 13,619 15,526 14.0 
OGD accccceceris 8,560 9,133 6.7 
, POSS 1,850 1,956 5.7 
PRE bv cc ctanedes 909 1,001 10.0 


There has been without doubt very serious 
damage to the wheat crop in some districts 
by wind and frost, variously estimated at 
from 10 to 60 per cent, but the probable 
extent we are unable to approximate. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL 
man, steady position; also miller. Address 
1333, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANT AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; state age; give reference and sal- 
ary expected. Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER AND TWO 
flour packers at once for our 150-bbl Bar- 
nard & Leas mill; must be sober; steady 
work with good pay. Address 1345, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1338, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR 
an up-to-date new 1,400-bbi mill located 
im an attractive live town in southern Min- 
nesota; we would prefer a man about 35 
years of age who knows the milling busi- 
ness; this is a first-class opportunity for 
the right man. Address 1320, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN SALES 
manager by 800-bb! mill Sisumee both hard 
and soft wheat flour; write fully previous 
experience, age, married or single, and 
salary expected. Address 1335, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WE HAVE A DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
open to cover for which we wish to engage 
the services of a thoroughly experienced 
and capable flour salesman; please give 
all necessary information in first letter. 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR CENTRAL STATES TER- 
ritory; flour experience not necessary, but 
must have real selling ability; state age, 
experience, references, salary expected; all 
replies treated as confidential. Address 
-_ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
°o 











IOWA SALESMAN WANTED—WE HAVE 
an opening for a first-class, experienced 
salesman acquainted with the trade in 
northwestern Iowa, a small part of South 
Dakota and a limited territory in southern 
Minnesota; trade well developed but re- 
quires a man who is thoroughly on the job 
to take care of it and build it up; splendid 
backing from the mill; give full particu- 
lars about yourself. Address 447, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





GENERAL SALESMAN WANTED 
—1,000-bbl hard winter wheat 
mill in best district of central 
Kansas has opening for a general 
salesman to cover jobbing and 
bakery trade largely in central 
and southern states; must have 
unquestionable record, be thor- 
oughly experienced and know 
how to sell flour to the best 
class of buyers; we don’t want a 
man at less than $2,600 a year. 
Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR POSITION; 
have had 18 years’ experience selling flour 
and feeds in car lots in New York state ter- 
ritory. Address 1347, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 400 
bbis, by married man, 40 years old; give 
full description of position you have to 
offer and salary. Address 1329, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill; know how to run mill by government 
regulations; widely experienced in all 
grain; married; 40 years of age; can come 
as soon as need Address 1313, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER OR REP- 
resentative with a progressive milling firm; 
Possess executive ability and am thorough- 
ly familiar with the milling and grain in- 
dustry; best references can be given. Ad- 
dress 1334, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


ENGINEER WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, steam and gas, last five years with 
United States government license;. best of 
references, married, 39 years old, native 
of Kansas, wants charge of plant, Kansas 
preferred. Write or wire W. H. Gundy, 
U. 8. I. S., Parker, Ariz. 


STEADY POSITION WANTED BY ENGI- 
neer with 22 years’ experience in stationary 
Plants; familiar with steam-fitting and 
boiler work; full line of tools; have best 
Minnesota license; good reference; familiar 
with Corliss engines. Address 1331, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER 
by young married man able to take entire 
responsibility in mill up to 300 bbis ca- 
pacity; mill must be suitably located for 
wheat and shipping; will expect to take 
part interest if satisfactory; in answering 
give full particulars. Address 1346, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN AND EXECUTIVE, 40 
years of age, 10 years’ éxperience with 
eastern trade, jobbers, bakers and large 
retailers, open for district sales-manager or 
representative; can produce the results 
with proper backing; let’s get together if 
interested, for the large new crop. Ad- 
dress 1341, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
modern mill in excellent location; $15,000 
cash required. Address 1842, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNERS OF 
small northwestern mills who desire to sell; 
am in market to buy; give full particulars 
as to capacity, wheat supplies, railroad con- 
nections, etc. Address 1330, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


200-BBL WATER-POWER RYE MILL IN 
Wisconsin for sale; also equipments from 
25, 60, 60, 76 and 200-bbl wheat mills; 
some real ‘bargains. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—100 TO 150 H-P BOILER, PRES- 
sure 145 Ibs. Address Bemmels Milling 
Co., Lisbon, 'N. D. 


WANTED—A NO. 2 OR LARGER SIZE 
Cutler Drier. The Federal Foundry Sup- 
ply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETB EQUIPMENT 
for 150-bbl wheat flour mill, plansifter 
system; located in Oklahoma; can be pre- 
pared for shipment without delay. Ad- 
dress 449, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








June 19, 1918 





Box Cars 


10—60,000 capacity, 38 ft. to 35 ft. 
long. —— 000 pag 37 ft. long. 
Metal body bole bolsters. 
Overhauled. First class. 
Quick Shipment 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 2a7—70 70 BARGAIN 
PAGES IN RAILS, © LOCO- 
MOTIVES, MACHINERY, RY PANES, 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Millis, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 


flour mill, established trade. For particu- 


lars write M. J. Ryan, 790 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AT YOUR PRICE—NO, 6 INVINCIBLE 
corn scourer, good as new; about 126 feet 
of 30-inch wide, 6-ply rubber belt in good 
condition; we also have listed a good as- 
sortment of used mill machinery, for im- 
mediate shipment at half the price of new; 
write us your wants. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE—THE FOLLOWING MACHIN- 
ery, which is all in first-class condition: 
one size 3 Plansifter for four breaks and 
two reductions; one size 3 Plansifter for 
eight reductions; one size 15 Plansifter 
scalper, four sieves; one No. 2 B. & L. 
Horizontal Long Scourer, 45 bus capacity; 
one No. 3 Beal Close Scourer, 50 to 80 bus. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 





DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





M¢ INTOSH & SEYMOUR 
CORPORATION 
AUBURN NEW YORE 








pn 





B BUY MORE 
4 (NIAGARA) pepe BONDS 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 












John Marron Dundas 


205 Woodward Building 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Expert Stenographer 
and Translator 





MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 


Intelligent audit work and efficient book- 
keeping methods for flour mills demand 
experienced accountants; any ac- 
countant won't do; specialization is abso- 
lutely necessary. @, Correspondence invited 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















The Sunshine Mill 


Engineering Co., 


aS with nor without dicta Mill Buildings, Elevators and 
et Teall Itali: yp Renneke General Construction 
lations "Visiting millers espe- 
cially LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Whitehall Building MeCormick Building 
New York Chicago 
Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Lehrack Contracting & s=7gauey.rcoxonrs 


SLEV At ATOR CONSTRUCTION 
Kansas City, Mo. 








For Hand 


H. 








ling Grain 
There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- “ 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


- Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 
Dallas, Texas : 711 Main St. 


With modern equipment 
Viesh-claes Steel Conreyee Sosa, Mordor Meade an 2 Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 








